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PAULINE.* 


rer ts chara 
Exists, etn Prego ee 


pe 
All accidents, Seriases to Balin Sas moon 


ALonG hn ceaile, Sine wan emiearaiine, 
Till the air thrill’d with its exulting mirth ; 
Proudly it floated, even as if no dw 

For cares or stricken hearts were on earth ; 
Aad « gid cout fa wep Naas oes 

A happy chime of many dancing feet. 


For in a palace of the land that 

rp carp bme cam Ry bo 
And from the painted walls a stream of light 

On flying forms beneath soft splendor flung : 

. Bat loveliest far amidst the revel’s pride 

Was one, the lady from the Danube-side. 


Pauline, the meek! t! now no more 
Peston, to mesh Miah Schone ow saree 


Yet something holier than its dayspring wore, 
There in soft rest lay beautiful to see ; 

A charm with graver, tenderer sweetness fraught— 
The blending &f deep love and matron thought 


Through the gay she moved, poner fair, 
And such calm joy as a moonlight sk. re . 
Sate on her ean —_ its paren Pes 

As her young daughter went by, 
With the fleet step of one pipet 

Smiles and kind voices in this world alone 


Saas Save conn . - 

no faint wh warn of e 1, 

guaran i 
*Midst the light laughter of festivit 

Whence come thane nce tala? enough we kn. 
To mingle fear with all triumphal show ! 


Who spoke of evil, when young feet were flying 


In Goh avy tiboag’ bee the Sesith Woes Ei tos perfame sigling, 


Ghod palees batting ware ananie'y call? 


* For the affecting se Princess Pauline adveseinbares see Madam de Stael’s 
L’ Allemagne, vol. iii. p. 
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. Pauline, 


! the minstrels Hand hark ! @ sound { 
We oe es eee! 


And where is she, Pauline tthe ing throng 
Have swept her onward, as a stormy blast 

le sweep some faint o’erwearied bird along,— 
—Till now the threshold of that Death is past, 
And free she stands beneath the starry skies, 
Calling her child—but no sweet voice replies. 


** Bertha ! where art thou speak ! oh! speak, my own !” 
Alas ! unconscious of her pangs the while, 

The gentle girl, in fear’s cold grasp alone, 

peter 3 sunk, amidst the blazing pile ; 


But oh! thy strength Love !—there is no power 
To stay the mother from rolling grave, " 
on high the volames tower, 
hed ee tbe belaiors ta each lattice wave. 
host combined— 


clowdlessly the morning brok 
pulaite, wakdet ts’ pleamee-dhedes ; 


roofs 
lonely stood i : 
But yester-eve their shafts with wreaths were bound— 
Now lay the scene one shrivell’d scroll around ! 


e 


! to mark its mortal place, 
That forth from dust and ashes dimly shone ! 
Those had the mother, on her gentle breast, 
Worn round her child’s fair image, there at rest.* 


And they were all !—the tender and the true 

Hallowing theopet where mirth cuss lightly lew 
allowing wi mirth once light! > 

To deep, lone, chasten’d thoughts of ig a love ! 

—Oh ! we have need of patient Faith below, 

To clear away the mysteries of such woe ! 





* “ L’on n’a pu reconnoitre ce qui restoit d’elle sur Ja terre, chiffre de ses enfans, qui 
marquoit encore la place ou cot ange avoit peri.”—Mapam AEL. 

(No trace could be discovered of her on earth, except the ciphers of her children, which stil! 
marked the spot where this angel had perished.)” — 
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RELIGIOUS ‘WORSHIP IN A LUNATIC ASYLUM. a 


Lunatic lum, Spring Vale, near 

puat the propriety or utility of 

social religious worship, in the 
moral treatment of the insane, should 
ever be doubted, is to me extremely 
surprising ; for it is well known that 
the importance of it, in tranquilliz- 
ing the diseased imaginations, as 
well as a means of cure, was fully 
appreciated more than two thousand 
years ago: but, alas! in that space 
of time, there has been a lamentable 
declension in the treatment of men- 
tal diseases in Europe, and in no 
part of Europe more than in Eng- 
land, and in no part of England more 
than in some of our large institutions 
for the insane. 

I shall not make any remarks on 
the document alluded to, but content 
myself with giving a statement of 
what has taken has in my own 
practice, and which that document 
has made important. 

For eighteen years, social religious 
worship in the evening, in this house, 
has never been omitted but once ; 
and, for some time past, we have 
had morning as well as evening ser- 
vice; so that it has been repeated 
seven thousand and eight hundred 
times, and more than a thousand 
short sermons have been read. All 
the patients that could behave cor- 
rectly fer the time, have attended, 
and not a less proportion than three- 
fourths of the whole number of in- 
mates, Of four hundred and fifty- 
nine patients, the greater part have 
attended regularly, from the day they 
Were admitted, to the day they were 
discharged. All have attended oc- 
casionally, if not regularly, with the 
exception of six, they being preveut- 
ed by the religious scruples of their 
friends. And I declare, upon the 
word of truth, that I never have seen 
a single instance in which this prac- 
tice appeared to do the least injury 
to any one attending; but I have 
seen thousands in which it appeared 


to do great good. Nor had the es- 
tablishing of this practice any refer- 
ence to my own religious feelings, 
for it was the suggestion of common 
honesty, it being deemed by me as 
imperatively necessary, for the best 
chance of cure and comfort of my 
patients. And it must be so, from 
the structure of the human mind, 
and the nature of mental diseases. 
If religious worship is proper for the 
sane, it is so for the insane; for all 
moral treatment supposes them to 
have feelings and affections, and a 
knowledge of right and wrong, in 
those things that do not constitute 
what is called their hallucinations ; 
and, indeed, the first principle of 
moral treatment is, to treat them as 
much as possible as rational and so- 
cial beings. 

Controverted points of doctrine 
should of course be carefully avoid- 
ed; and, where they are avoided, 
Christians of all denominations may 
cordially join in praise and prayer. 
If the particular hallucinations of the 
patients are erroneous views of reli- 

ion, they would not behave correct- 
ly at religious worship ; and to those 
who can behave correctly, the prac- 
tice must be impressive, covsolatory, 
and beneficial. The disease is no- 
thing but a morbid excitement of the 
involuntary thoughts and imagina- 
tions, acting for the time against, or 
suppressing the correct use of, the 
reasoning powers, but not destroying 
them; for, upon a cure of the dis- 
ease, the reasoning powers are found 
uninjured, and the disease only be- 
comes incurable from the power of 
habit : it therefore follows, that what- 
ever makes strong impressions up- 
on the senses, has a tendency to 
weaken the power of the diseased 
habit; and the more the ideas of 
sensation are changed the better. 
Employment, exercise in the open 
air, amusements, and social wor- 
ship, may all aid the purposes of: 
recovery, and the comforts of the 
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insane ; and none more than the lat- 
ter, I am well convinced. And the 
ractice does not at all preclude 
ively amusements, under the regula- 
tien of decorum. prayer-bell 
in this house, last night, suddenly 
broke up three whist parties, a mu- 
sical party, a backgammon party, 
and chess party, besides dispersing 


The Gentleman in Black. 


many lookers-on, and several conver- 
sation parties. 

Whenever the best system of treat- 
ment for mental derangementis well 
and generally understood, there will 
be no scruples about religious wor- 
ship in asylums, where the cure or 
the comfort of the patients is made 
a leading object. - BAKEWELL. 





THE GENTLEMAN IN BLACK. 


(Concluded ftom page 69.) 


ON the ga day, Mr. Led- 
ger, our hero, and the gentleman 
in black, were all punctual to a mi- 
nute in their attendance at old Bags- 
by’s chambers, The wary lawyer 
having taken his seat and opened the 
business of the day, the gentleman of 
the black Geneva po presented 
his account, with a sardonic grin, to 
the individual who had expressed his 
inclination to settle it. Ledger cast 
his eye, in a burried and agitated 
manner, at the amount, and, address- 
ing himself to Maxwell, inquired if it 
could possibly be correct. 

The poor gentleman cast his dim 
and floating eyes up and down two 
or three sides of the tremendous 
paper, which was carried over and 
over and over, with dismal tautology ; 
—he could deny nothing—and many 
of the items he but too weil remem- 
bered. His heart sank within him, 

“Give me leave,” said Bagsby, 
stretching forth his lean arm. 

“ By all means,” replied the gen- 
tleman in blank. 

* Don’t be alarmed, Mr. Max- 
well,” continued old Bagsby, “ I 
have no doubt we shall pull you 
through,” and he prosed a few min- 
utes over the account, whilst his 
Opponent sat smiling most cantempt- 


ery. 
“You don’t specify here,” said 
old Bagsby, “ in what manner these 
various sums were paid ; whether in 
Specie, or bills, or notes.” 

“ Pshaw !” replied the gentleman 
in black, “that’s perfectly imma- 


terial—the amount is stated explicit. 
ly enough. 

‘I beg your pardon, Sir, rejoined 
the lawyer, “ it makes all the differ- 
ence in the world.” 

“ Bank notes are a legal tender,” 
quoth he of the black Geneva cloak, 

“No doubt ; but we are not met 
here to discuss rigmarole theories 
about the paper currency, which 
neither you nor I can make head or 
tail of.” 

“Precisely so; 1 confess myself 
bothered on that point, It is most 
delightfully mystical.” 

“ Well, well, to business,” said the 
man of law, somewhat testily. “Do 
you mean to give us a clear, specific 
account, or not, with the dates of 
payments, numbers of the notes paid, 
and every particular? If not, let me 
tell you”. 

“ Pooh—pooh !” replied the oth- 
er, “it is not worth while for you 
and I te quarrel about a few sheets 
of paper.” So saying, he dipped his 
hand into the huge black bag, which 
he had placed on the ground between 
his legs, and drew from thence an 
immense bundle of black-edged 
papers, tied with black tape, which 
he then threw across the table, ex- 
claiming, “ there—there it is—made 
up to yesterday. I hope that will 
satisfy you.” 

The veteran of the law conned 
over some of the items, hemmin 
and coughing as he went along; a 
then, without uttering a word, arose 
and placed the bundle in his iron 
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chest, which he carefully locked; 
then put the key in his pocket, 
and resumed bis seat at the table. 
“* Well, Sir,” said the gentleman in 
black, who had been attentively 
watching him, “ what are we to do 
next 7” 

“ We must proceed to business,” 
replied old Bagsby, and ringing a 
little silver bell, that stood beside 
him, in came old Jerry. 

“Jerry, my boy,” said his master, 
“shew in that gentleman from the 
city.”” 

“From the city!” exclaimed 
Ledger, “ who is he? Remember, 
Mr. Bagsby, I should not like to be 
seen” 

“ Never fear,” said the lawyer; 
“shew him up Jerry.” Accordingly, 
a well dressed young man was ush- 
ered into the room, 

“Well, Mr. Crabseye,” said old 
Bagsby, “are you as confident as 
ever ?” 

“Tt is impossible we should be mis- 
taken,” was the reply. 

“This gentleman,” continued the 
lawyer, laying his spectacles on the 
table, and looking triumphantly 
around him, “ this gentleman comes 
from the Bank of England, and has 
examined the five one-hundred pound 
notes which you, Sir,” looking at 
the gentleman in black, “ paid to my 
client here, this day week ; which 
he immediately paid to me, and which 
I immediately marked, This gen- 
tleman pronounces them to be for- 
geries.” 

“ There is not a shadow of a doubt 
thereof,’ observed Mr. Crabseye. 

“ Shew me the difference between 
one of them, and one of your own is- 
suing,” said he of the black Geneva 
cloak, which moved not a wrinkle 
on the present occasion. 

“Pardon me, Sir,’ replied Mr. 
Crabseye, “ it is well we have some 
private mark that such gentlemen as 
you are not exactly aware of :—for, 
upon my word, as it is, it would some- 
times puzzle the devil himself to tell 
the difference.” 

“ Precisely so,” observed the gen- 
fleman in black. “ Well, Sir,” in- 
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quired the lawyer, “ you don’t mean 
to deny paying those five notes to 
Mr. Maxwell ?” “ 

“Not I,” was the reply. 

“ Then, Mr. Crabseye, you know 
I have your affidavit, aye—here it is 
—‘I, Micros Crabseye’-—aye—and 
the more needful papers too”—and 
again the old Jawyer tingled his an- 
cient bell; and again popped in the 
head of his ancient Jerry, who ex- 
changed a significant nod with his 
master, and drew himself back again. 
Then, anon, came stalking in, a port- 
ly looking man, followed by two 
athletic figures, who looked most 
marvellously as though they could 
not understand a joke. “There 
gentleman is your prisoner,” moved 
Mr. Crabseye, and old Bagsby se- 
conded the motion, both pointing to 
the gentleman with the black coat, 
waistcoat, Geneva cloak, bag, and 
various other black appendages, who 
sat wonderfully composed, after he 
had got over his first fidget. 

The officers of justice proceeded 
to handcuff their prisoner, who 
smiled thereat with a most supercil- 
ious smile ; and, when they had com- 
pleted their operations, begged that 
they would do the same kind office for 
his friend, Mr. Maxwell, who had for 
a series of years, as he could prove by 
creditable witnesses, and even by Mr. 
Crabseye, himself, been in the habit 
of passing forged notes. His poor 
victim felt as though his death war- 
rant was signed, for he knew that at 
his own house many would be found, 
and that all his tradespeople must, 
with one accord, bring forth witness- 
es against him, if they produced any 
of the notes he had paid. Even old 
Bagsby twisted about his lower lip 
and jaw, most portentously, for many 
seconds; but recovering his compo- 
sure, exclaimed, “ Don’t be alarmed, 
my dear Mr, Maxwell; I told you 
we should be able to pull you through 
this business, ugly as it is.’ Then, 
turning to the pinioned gentleman, 
he continued, “ what you say, Sir, 
may be very true, for aught I know; 
but we have forms, Sir, forms of law, 
which must be attended to.” 
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“ Précisely so ; I ive it,” and 
he glanced at his bolted arms. 

“Inghe first place, you must take 
your oath.” 

“ J—what ?” exclaimed he of the 
black bag. 

“ Your oath, Sir,” resumed the 
lawyer, “ and here is a Testament.” 

The gentleman in black, hereat, 
drew his hands from their cuffs as 
easily as from a pair of gloves, took a 
pinch of blackguard, and said that if 
that were the case, he must, from a 
scruple of conscience respecting 
swearing, decline to proceed any 
further in the affair. He then burst 
into what seemed to Mr. Crabseye 
aad his satellites to be, under existing 
circumstances, a most unseemly fit of 
merriment and laughter, swearing 
(notwithstanding his recent scru- 
ples), that old Bagsby was a boy 
after his own heart, and wishing he 
- might live to be Lord Chancellor ! 

“Gentlemen!” said the man of 
sables, after his unseasonable mirth 
had exhausted itself, “I am sorry 
that this meeting has been so un- 
pleasantly broken up. I must, of 
course, attend these good people 
(pointing to the officers) for the pre- 
sent :—but, make your own appoint- 
mient for the final atrangement of 
what we first met to discuss. You 
will manage it, Bagsby. Cras aut 
cum velles—sed ut redirem hac nocte 
freri non potest.” Which, fair read- 
er, simply means, that «though he 
could net return that evening, he 
would attend old Bagsby en the mor- 
row, or at any other time ; and hav- 
ing thus spoken, he was led out of the 
room by his attendant genii. No 
sooner was the door closed upon 
them, than Bagsby congratulated his 
client on their success so far ; 
“ Never fear, Sir,” said he, “we 
shall pull you through this business, 
ugly as itis. Ive another poser or 
two for old Sootikins. But, first, my 
dear Sir, these notes, you see, are 
worth nothing, and those you have 
at home” 

“ Shall be destroyed this instant,” 
cried our hero, snatching his hat. 

* Stop—stop a moment, my dear 


Sir. If you do, how are we to pro- 
ceed? For money you know con- 
stitutes, as one may say, the sinews 
of the law.” 

“ Never fear,” observed Mr. Led- 
ger, “ P’ve brought my cheque-book, 
with me.” 

“ What's that ?” 
Maxwell. 

** Lead us not into temptation, but 
deliver us from evil !”” exclaimed Mr. 
Ledger. “To see how the enemy 
may ‘ pack up,’ as it were, a man’s 
mind in darkness and ignorance! 
That a British merchant should not 
know what a cheque-book is !” 

“Oh! aye! I remember now,” 
said Mr. Maxwell, “ it’s one of the 
books we used to hire the clerks to 
write in.” 

Mr. Ledger sighed, but was too 
much a man of business to leave old 
Bagsby without presenting him with 
one of the magic leaves from his book, 
which was received most graciously. 
He then accompanied his unfortunate 
friend and partner to his elegant 
mansion in Portland Place, the fur- 
niture and entire arrangement of 
which paralysed him with astonish- 
ment. 

They destroyed the forged notes, 
and Mr. Maxwell was furnished with 
a cheque-book, and instructed in the 
use thereof; which appeared so easy, 
that he wondered why he should 
ever have preferred any other way 
of raising money, to the real value of 
which his unlimited supplies for so 
many years had utterly biinded him. 

He once more repaired to old 
Bagsby’s chambers.—That worthy 
practitioner spake at great length 
about a great variety of papers, 
parchments, and deeds, with a great- 
er variety of hard names than it 
would be worth while to enumerate 


inquired Mr, 


on the present occasion: but they ° 


were all necessary, at least, so old 
Bagsby said. 

Another meeting was appointed, 
and as before, the high contracting 
parties met at old Bagsby’s office. 

After the usual salutations, the 
gentleman in black begged to thank 
the lawyer for having given hime 
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view of the inside of Newgate, “ at 
the doors of which,” he remarked, 
“ we are generally much incommod- 
ed by the ejaculation of certain 
words and supplications excessively 
unpleasant to our ears—many of my 
oldest friends among you, whom I 
should never have suspected of pray- 
ing, have there been visited with 
such a paroxysm of religious feeling, 
that one would imagine they had 
served a regular apprenticehip to 
craw-thumping and psalm-singing. 
We nick-name them the doors of re- 
pentance. But I beg mS pardon, 
let us lose no time, for I have some 
particular business on the Stock-Ex- 
change to-day—we have a new com- 
pany or two starting, and have a 
scheme for a train-road and cast-iron 
pavement, and loco-motive engines 
of fifty legion power, traversing be- 
tween us and ——allow me to pre- 
sent you with a ‘ prospectus,’ Mr. 


Bagsby.” 

“I beg your pardon, Sir,” replied 
the lawyer, “I do’nt admire such 
presents—hem ! I’d much rather not 
have any share in your concern— 
ahem! I beg leave respectfully to 
decline.” 

“Well, well—of that hereafter,” 
said he of the black Geneva cloak, 
“ so, to the matter in question. Have 
you any thing to propose ?”’ 

“ Why, my good Sir,” replied old 
Bagsby, “‘ we have been examining 
your account against my worthy client 
here, and, really—upon my honour 
—I must confess it all appears per- 
fectly clear—ahem! It is an ugly 
piece of business.” 

“Tt is quite correct Sir, I'll war- 
rant,” said the other, rubbing his 
hands, and then applying himself to 
his black snuff-box. 

“ Ahem!” continued Bagsby, 
“Ahem! In the first place, Sir, we 
take ——— to every item paid by 
you in forged notes, which form, 
with some trival exceptions, the 
whole of what my client has receiv- 
ed in England.” 

“Do you call this fair 2?” asked 
the other, “ he might have had gold 
if he had chosen.” 
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“ Tt is legal—sound law,” replied 
Bag , firmly, “ not a penny of that 
will we pay.—Bring your action, we 
are ready.” 

The gentleman in black employed 
himself for a minute in looking over 
his own copy of our hero’s account, 
where he beheld sums amply sufficient, 
he doubted not, for his purpose, 
which had been advanced to the un- 
fortunate man in Louis, Napoleons, 
florins, crowns, ducats, &c., &c., 
among which those paid for antique 
statues, paintings, vases, medals, &<., 
&c., were delightfully prominent. , 

“ We will,” said “y at length, 
“leave the legality my paper 
money to be discussed hereafter—or 
even, for the sake of argument, al- 
low your position; what have you 
to say to the rest, advanced in hard 
cash, to the tune of some million or 
so of your ds, in France, Swit- 
zerland, Holland, Germany, and 
Italy ?” ; 

“ This comes, as I said before,” 
ejaculated Mr. Ledger, “ of visiting 
foreign countries.” 

“ Let me tell you, Sir,” replied 
Bagsby, “‘I have strong reason to 
suspect that the whole were of base 
coinage.” ' 

“ Prove it,” quoth the gentleman 
in black,.in a tone of calm defiance. 

The lawyer sat humming over the 
lots of parchments before him, like a 
bee buzzing over and bussing a clus- 
ter of flowers, dipping his proboscis 
alternately into each, but settling on 
none. This disagreeable silence was 
broken by Mr. Ledger, who address- 
ed the gentleman in black in a man- 
ner which somewhat startled his din- 
giness. “ Sir,” said he, “ you may 
consider the matter as settled. J 
hold myself responsible to you for 
the amount; and my word, Sir, is 
sufficient. I am willing now to give 
you a cheque for half the sum, and 
the remainder shall be paid as soon 
as my clerks, with Mr. Maxwell and 
our mutual friend Mr. Bagsby, shall be 
satisfied of the accuracy of your ac- 
count.” 

“Upon my word, Sir,” replied 
the gentleman in black, while his 
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countenance assumed a decidedly 
blueish tint, and for the first time he 
had recourse to his black cut-glass 
smelling bottle, in a black ebony case, 
“Upon my word, Mr. Ledger— 
really. Ahem! Your way of doi 
business is so different from what 
am accustomed to, that, really, upon 
my darkness, I don’t exactly under- 
stand it.” And again he put his 
smelling bettle to his nose. 

“ We'll psy you off, and close the 
account—draw a line under your 
name, and so cut the connection for 
ever,” said —— 

“ My dearest Sir, my much-hon- 
oured and highly respected friend !” 
whispered old Bagsby, ‘‘ are you se- 
rious ?” can you positively raise the 
wind to such a tune? almost a mil- 
lion and a half?” 

“IT have said the word,” replied 
Mr. Ledger, “ write out a receipt in 
full of all demands.” 

The gentleman in black, hereat 
waxed extremely fidgetty, and felt 
somewhat like a huge conger eel 
which the tide has left in shallow 


water, among rocks, and which is at- 


tempting to wriggle itself out. Mr. 
Maxwell’s heart was full; and so he 
spake next, addressing his good 
friend and partner Mr. Ledger, 
thanking him most sincerely for the 
extraordinary offer that he had made; 
but declining altogether to accept 
thereof, as, let the consequence be to 
him what it might, he was determin- 
ed not to involve his friend in utter 
ruin. 

“ Pshaw !” replied Mr. Ledger, 
“If you had attended the counting- 
house but once a year, just to look 
at ‘the balance sheet,’ you would 
know better: but this comes of go- 
ing abroad, and travelling in foreign 
countries. What do you suppose I 
have been about with your share of 
the concern all this while? Make 
yourself easy, my dear Sir, for afier 
this is all settled, we shall still be 
found, like the begining of our old 
friend’s parchment clauses, ‘ always 
provided nevertheless ;’”’ and the 
worthy old merchant, in the pride 
and jey of his heart, laughed at his 
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own joke, and gave a careless glance 
toward the gentleman in black, who 
had been employed with his black. 
guard and his black smelling bottle, 
snuffing and smelling, to hide his dis. 
appointed malignity. But, like the 
conger eel aforesaid, he soon shifted 
his position, and addressing the law- 
yer, said, “ You'll please to observe, 
Sir, that I have not given up my 
claim to the bank notes; I merely 
waived the discussion.” 

“Remember Newgate,” repli 
old Bagsby. . " 

“T do,” said the other, recover- 
ing himself; “and have no sort of 
objection to pass another night there, 
I felt myself quite at home, I assure 
you. But,” he continued, turning 
to Mr. Ledger, “do you mean to 
pay me for the notes?” The old 
merchant now, in his turn, looked 
somewhat confused ; but old Bagsb 
took up the cudgels, and rep ed, 
* We will do nothing of the kind.” 

“T make my demand,” continued 
the other, “ and if it be not complied 
with, you must abide the conse- 
quences,”’ 

“And so must you,” rejotned 
Bagsby; “ Let me recommend you 
to accept my good friend the worthy 
Mr. Ledger’s offer.” 

“FT want none of your advice,” 
said he of the sables. 

** Once more, as the mutual friend 
of both parties,” coutinued the law- 
yer, “‘ I request you to accede to so 
fair and honourable a proposition.” 

“It is neither the one nor the 
other,” said the gentleman in black, 
“ 1 will never agree to it;’’ and he 
looked round with an assumed air of 
carelessness in his turn. The dis- 
cussion was like the game of see- 
saw, one up and the other dowa— 
but old Bagsby had yet, as he whis- 
pered Mr. Ledger, his “ great gun” 
to fire. Wherefore, “‘ attention” being 
called, he pulled off his spectacles, 
hemmed three particulary loud hems, 
stiffened himself as near to a ne 
dicular as might be, screwed up his 
courage to the “ sticking-place,” and, 
in a voice as stentorian as his shrivell- 
ed, whistling old pipe could compass, 
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(sic ore locutus est) thus spake he to 
the opposite party. ~ 

“Then, sir, you must abide by 
the consequences.” 

“ With all my heart,” replied the 
“ Do your 


other, with a sneer, 
worst.” 

“ Very well, sir,” said old Bagsby, 
“Then listen! I shall immediately 
throw the whole business into Cuan- 
cERY.” 

“Into where!” cried the gentle- 
man in black, starting upon his legs, 
upsetting his black snuff-box and 
blackguard, letting fall his black 
smelling-bottle, oversetting his black 
bag, and disarranging his black-edged 
papers, while his black hair stood 
erect upon his head, and his black 
Geneva cloak swelled out rigidly be- 
hind, as though thrust forth and sup- 
ported by a mop-stick. 

“Into Chancery,” repeated old 
Bagsby, gravely ; “* Mr. Ledger will 
pay the money into Court.” 

“ From whence it will never come 
out in my time,” roared the gentle- 
man in black, like a lion taken in 
the toils. “No, no—I accept the 
merchant’s offer.” 

“1t’s too late now,” observed old 
Bagsby, sorting out some papers; “ I 
expect a Chancery barrister here im- 
mediately.” 

“Then I’m off,” said the other, 
“but remember, Sir,” he continued, 
turning to Mr. Ledger, “* Your word 
is past.” 

“ Aye, aye,” replied the wary old 
merchant, “and you shall be paid 
too—that’s my way—always better 
pay money than go to law about it. 
Know the worst of it then. But, re- 
member a receipt in full of all de- 
mands,” 

* Aye, aye,” said the other, whose 
nervous system was dismally affected, 
“T’'ll sign anything.” 

Accordingly much to the surprise 
and gratification of our hero, Mr. 
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Maxwell, the venerable old merchant 

produced his cheque-book, and wrote 

a cheque for half the amount; and_ 
then with exchequer bills, bonds, and 
a tolerable variety of shares in mines, 

railways, gas-lights, steam-washing, 
shaving, shearing, carding and shuf- 

fling companies, (in most of which the 
gentleman who was so partial to a 
pinch of the blackguard, had already 
a share) he made up the other moie- 
ty: A regularly verbose receipt in 
full of all demands, was drawn up by 
old Bagsby, and signed by the gentle- 
man in black. The bonds of sinning 
were then rent asunder, and com- 
mitted to the flames—and, once more, 
Mr. Maxwell breathed freely, asa 
free Christian ought, and walked arm- 
and-arm with his partner into the city. 
The gentleman in black pocketed his 
recovered treasure, (minus about five 
hundred pounds, Bagsby deducted ior 
stamps, due from the receiver, and 
with which his conscience would not 
allow him to charge his clients), and 
with it went upon his favourite haunt, 
the Stock Exchange,where report says 
he laid itout well, by enriching some 
“Sir Balaams” of the present day, 

and giving others the furor for be- 

coming suddenly opulent. Freed 
from his .terrors of the future, Mr. 
Maxwell’s life has, thenceforward, 
beep one continued scene of happi- 

ness. His children have bees taught 
to fear God, and love their country ; 
and his grandchildren lisp their pray- 
ers every morning and evening, 
which if their grandfather had done, 
he would not have been exposed to, 
or have fallen inthe hour of his temp- 
tation. The old admiral’s fortune, 
and the immense settlement, before- 
mentioned, added to the West India 
“concern,” laid a foundation which, 
it is to be hoped, will ensure the 

happiness and respectability of the 
Maxwell family for mapy genera- 
tions, 
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N mentioned the death of 
poor F——, who had been with 
him a few days before, laughing and 
in great spirits; and the next thing 
he heard was that he had shot him- 
self. I asked if there was any par- 
ticular reason? He said “ No: that 
he had left a note upon the table, 
saying that his friends had forsaken 
him, that he knew no cause, and that 
he was tired of life. His patron, 
Croker of the Admiralty, had, it 
seems, set him to paint a picture of 
Louis the Eighteenth receiving the 
Order of the Garter. He had pro- 
bably been teazed about that. These 
insipid court-subjects were destined 
to be fatal to artists. Poor Bird had 
been employed to paint a picture of 
Louis the Eighteenth landing at Ca- 
lais, and had died of chagrin and dis- 
appointment at his failure. Who 
could make any thing of such a figure 
and such a subject? There was no- 
thing to be done; and yet if the art- 
ist added any thing of his own, he 
was called to order by his would-be 
patrons, as falsifying what appeared 
to them an important event in histo- 
ry. It was only a person like Ru- 
bens who could succeed in such sub- 
jects by taking what licenses he 
thought proper, and having authority 
enough to dictate to his advisers.” 
A gentleman came in, who asked if 
F was likely to have succeeded 
in his art? N answered, “ There 
were several things against it. He 
was good-looking, good-natured, and 
awit. He was accordingly asked 
out to dine, and caressed by those 
who knew him; anda young man 
after receiving these flattering marks 
of attention, and enjoying the height 
of luxury and splendor, was not in- 
clined to return to his painting-room, 
to brood over a design that would 
cost him infinite trouble, and the suc- 
cess of which was at last doubtful. 
Few young men of agreeable persons 
or conversation turned out great 
artists. It was easier to look in the 


glass than to make a dull canvass 
shine like a lucid mirror ; and, as to 
talking, Sir Joshua used to say, a 
painter should sew up his mouth. It 
was only the love of distinction that 
produced eminence ; and if a man 
was admired for one thing, that was 
enough. We only work out our way 
to excellence by being imprisoned in 
defects. It requires a long appren- 
ticeship, great pains, and prodigious 
self-denial, which no man will sub- 
mit to, except from necessity, or as 
the only chance he has of escaping 
from obscurity. I remember when 
Mr. Locke (of Norbury Park) first 
came over from Italy; and old Dr. 
Moore, who had a high opinion of 
him, was crying up his drawings, and 
asked me if I did not think he would 
make a great painter? I said, ‘ No, 
never !’—* Why not?’—‘ Because he 
has six thousand a year.’ No one 
would throw away all the advan- 
tages and indulgences this ensured 
him, to shut himself up in a garret to 
pore over that which after all may 
expose him to contempt and ridicule, 
Artists, to be sure, have gone om) 
painting after they have got rich, 
such as Rubens and Titian, and in- 
deed Sir Joshua ; but then it had by 
this time become a habit, and a source 
of pleasure instead of a toil to them, 
and the honours and distinction they 
had acquired by it counterbalanced 
every other consideration. Their 
love of the art had become greater 
than their love of riches or of idle- 
ness : but at first this is not the case, 
and the repugnance to labour is only 
mastered by the absolute necessity 
for it. People apply to study only 
when they cannot help it. No one 
was ever known to succeed without 
this stimulus.” I ventured to say 
that no one, I believed, ever suc- 
ceeded without great application ; 
but that where there was a strong 
turn for any thing, a man in this sense 
could not help himself, and the ap- 
plication followed of course, apd was, 
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in fact, comparatively easy. N 

tarned short round upon me, and 
said—“ Then you admit original 
genius? I cannot agree with you 
there.” I said,—‘* Waving that, and 
not inquiring how the inclination 
comes, but early in life a fondness, a 
passion for a certain pursuit is im- 
bibed: the mind is haunted by this 
object, it cannot rest without it (any 
more than the body without food), it 
becomes the strongest feeling it has, 
and then, I think the most intense 
application follows naturally, just as 
in the case of a passion for money, 
or any other passion—the most un- 
remitting application without this is 
forced and of no use; and where this 
original bias exists, no other motive 
is required.”—“* Oh! bat,” said 
N——, “if you had to labour on by 
yourself without competitors or ad- 
mirers, you would soon lay down 
your pencil or your pen in disgust. 
{t is the hope of shining, or the fear 
of being eclipsed, that urges you on. 
Do you think if nobody took any no- 
tice of what you did, this would not 
damp your ardor ?”—* Yes; after I 


had done any thing that I thought 
worth notice, it might considerably : 
but how many minds (almost all the 
pat ones) were formed in secresy 
d solitude, without knowing whe- 
ther they should ever make a figure 


or not! All they knew was, that 
they liked what they were about, and 
gave their whole souls to it. There 
was Hogarth, there was Correggio: 
what enabled these artists to gain the 
perfection in their several ways, 
which afterwards gained them the at- 
tention of the world? Not the pre- 
mature applause of the coennalans, 
but the vivid tingling delight with 
which the one seized upon a gro- 
tesque incident or expression—* the 
wrapt soul sitting in the eyes’ of the 
other, as he drew a saint or angel 
from the skies. If they had been 
brought forward very early, before 
they had served this thorough ap- 
prenticeshipito their art, (the opinion 
of the, world apart,) it might have 
damped or made coxcombs of them. 
It was the love and perception of ex- 
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cellence (or the favouring smile of 
the Muse) that in my view produced 
excellence and formed the man of 
genius. Some, like Milton, had 
one on with a great work all their 
ives with little encouragement but 
the hope of posthumous fame.” —“It 
is not that,” said N ; “you can- 
not see so far. It is not those who 
have gone before you, or those who 
are to come after you, as Sir Joshua 
used to say, but those who are by 
your side, running the same race, 
that make you look about you. What 
made Titian jealous of Tintoret ? 
Because he stood immediately in his 
way, and their works were compared 
together. If there had been a hun- 
dred Tintorets a thousand miles off, 
he would not have cared about them. 
That is what takes off the edge and 
stimulus of exertion in old age ; those 
who were our competitors in early 
life, whom we wished to excel, or 
whose good opinion we were most 
anxious about, are gone, and have 
left us in a manner by ourselves, in 
a sort of new world, where we know 
and are as little known as on enter- 
ing a strange country. Our ambi- 
tion is cold, with the ashes of those 
whom we feared or loved. I re- 
member old Alderman Boydell using 
an expression which explained this. 
Once when I was in the coach with 
him, and in reply to some compli- 
ment of mine on his success in life, 
he said,—* Ah! there was one who 
would have been pleased at it; but 
her I have lost!’ The fine coach 
and all the city-trappings were no- 
thing to him without his wife, who 
remembered what he was, and the 
gradations and anxious cares by 
which he rose to his present afflu- 
ence, and was a kind of monitor to 
remind him of his former self, and 
of the different vicissitudes of his 
fortune.” 

N then spoke of old Alder- 
man Boydell with great regret, and 
said,—** He was a man of sense and 
Aiberality, and a true patron of the 
art. His son, who came after hin, 
had not the same capacity, and waut- 
ed to dictate to the artists what they 
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were to do. He mentioned some 
instances of his wanting him to paint 
a picture on a subject for which he 
was totally unfit, and of a size which 
he had never been accustomed to, 
and he had told him ‘he must get 
somebody else to doit.’” I said, 
— Booksellers and editors had the 
same infirmity, and always wanted 
you to express their ideas, not your 
own. Sir R. P had once gone 
up to Coleridge, after hearing him 
talk in a large party, and offered him 
* nine guineas a sheet for his conver- 
sation!’ He calculated that the 
* pine guineas a sheet’ would be at 
least as strong a stimulus to his ima- 
gination as the wasting his words in 
a room full of company.” N—. 
“ Ay, he came to me once, and wish- 
ed me to de a work which was to 
contain a history of art in all coun- 
tries, and from the beginning of the 
world. I said it would be an invalu- 
able work if it could be done; but 
that there was no one alive who 
could do it,” 

N afterwards, by some transi- 
tion, spoke of the characters of wo- 
men, and asked my opinion. I said, 
“ All my metaphysics leaned to the 
vulgar side of these questions: I 
thought there was a difference of ori- 
ginal genius, a difference in the cha- 
racter of the sexes, &c. Women 
appeared to me to do some things 
better than men; and therefore I 
concluded they must do other things 
worse. N mentioned Annibal 
Caracci, and said, “* How odd it was, 
that in looking at any work of his, 
you could swear it was done bya 
man! Ludovico Caracci had a finer 
and more thoughtful expression, but 
not the same bold and workmanlike 
character. There was Michael An- 
gelo again—what woman would ever 
have thought of painting the figures 
in the Sistine chapel? There was 
Dryden, too, what a thorough, man- 
ly character there was in his style! 
And Pope”—T[I interrupted, “ seem- 
ed to me between a man and a wo- 
man !””]—* It was not,” he continu- 
ed, “that women were not often 
very clever (cleverer than many 
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men,) but there was a point of ex- 
cellence which they never reached, 
Yet the greatest pains had been taken 
with several. Angelica Kauffman 
had been brought up from a child to 
the art, and had been taken by her 
father (in boy’s clothes) to the Aca- 
demy to learn to draw; but there 
was an effeminate and feeble look in 
all her works, though not without 
merit. There was not the man’s 
hand, or what Fuseli used to call a 
“fist,” in them, that is, something 
coarse and clumsy enough, perhaps, 
but still with strength and muscle. 
Even in common things, you would 
see a carpenter drive a nail in a way 
that a woman never would ; or if you 
had a suit of clothes made by a wo- 
man, they would hang quite loose 
about you, and seem ready to fall off. 
Yet it is extraordinary, too,” said 
N——, “ that in what has sometimes 
been thought the peculiar province 
of men, courage and heroism, there 
have been women fully upon a par 
with any men, such as Joan of Arc, 
and many others, who have never 
been surpassed as leaders in battle.” 
I observed that of all the women I 
had ever seen or known any thing 
of, Mrs. Siddons struck me as the 

grandest. He said,—‘* Oh! that’ 

her outward form, which stamps he 

so completely for tragedy, not the men- 
tal part, I assure you. Both she and 
her brother were cut out by Nature 
for a tragedy king and queen. It is 
what Mrs. Hannah More has said of 
her, ‘ Her’s is the afflicted ’” 1 
replied, that she seemed to me equal- 
ly great in anger or in contempt, or 
in any stately part, as she was in 
grief, as in her Lady Macbeth. 
“ Yes,” he said, “that, to be sure, 
was a masterpiece.” I asked what 
he thought of Mrs. Inchbald? He - 
said, “Oh! very highly: there was 

no affectation in her. I once took 
up her Simple Story, (which my sis- 
ter had borrowed from the circulat- . 


ing library,) and looking into it, I 
said, ‘My God! what Rave you got 
here ?’ and I never moved from the 


chair till I had finished it. Her Na- 
ture and Art is equally fine—the 
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very marrow of genius.” She seems 
to me, I said, like Venus writing 
pooks. “* Yes, women have certainly 
been successful in writing novels; 
and in plays too, I think Mrs, Cent- 
livre’s are better than Congreve’s. 
Their letters, too, are admirable : it 
is only when they put on the breech- 
es and try to write like men, that 
they become pedantic and tiresome. 
In giving advice, too, I have often 
found that they excelled; and when 
I have been irritated by any circum- 
siance, and bave laid more stress up- 
on any thing than it was worth, they 
have seen the thing in a right point 
of view, and tamed down my asperi- 
ties.” On this I remarked, that I 
thought, in general, it might be said 
that the faculties of women were of a 
passive character. They judged by 
the simple effect upon their feelings, 
without inquiring into reasons. Men 
had to act ; ‘women had the coolness 
and the advantages of by-standers, 
and were neither implicated in the 
theories nor the passions of men. 
While we were proving a thing to be 
wrong, they would feel it to be ri- 
diculous. I said I thought they had 
more of common sense, though less 
of acquired capacity than men, They 


a. freer from the absurdities of 


reeds and dogmas, from the viru- 


lence of party in religion and politics 
(by which we showed our sense and 
superiority), nor were their heads so 
much filled with the lumber of learu- 


ed folios. I mentioned as an illus- 
tration, that when old Baxter (the 
celebrated casuist and nonconformist 
divine) first went to Kiddermiuster 
to preach, hewas almost pelted by 
the women for maintaining from the 
pulpit the tien fashionable and or- 
thodox doctrine, that “ Hell was 
paved with infants’ skulls.’ The 
theory, which the learned divine had 
piled up on arguments and authori- 
ties, is now exploded: the common- 
sense feeling on the subject, which 
the women of that day took up in 
opposition to it as a dictate of hu- 
manity, would be now thought the 
philosophical one. ‘ Yes,” said 
\——, “ but this exploded doctrine 


was knocked down by some map, as 
it had been set up by one: the wo- 
men would let things remain as they 
are, without making any progress in 
erfor or wisdom, We do best to- 
gether: our strength and our weak- 
ness mutwally correct each other.” 
N then read me from a volume 
lying by him, a character written of 
his deceased wife by a Dissenting 
Minister, (a Mr. Fox, of Plymouth,) 
which is so beautiful that I shall trans- 
cribe it here. 

“ Written by Mr. John Fox, on 
the death of his wife, who was the 
daughter of the Rev. Mr. Isaac 
Gelling. 

“ My dear wife died to my un- 
on ap we grief, Dec. 19th, 1762. 

ith the loss of my dear companion 
died all the pleasure of my life: and 
no wonder ; [ had lived with her for- 
ty years, in which time nothing hap- 
pened to abate the strictness of our 
Friendship, or to create a coolness 
or indifference so common and even 
unregarded by many in the world. 
I thank God I enjoyed my full liber- 
ty, my health, such pleasures and 
diversions as I liked, perfect peace 
and competence during the time ; 
which were all seasoned and height- 
ened every day more or less by con- 
stant marks of friendship, most in- 
violable affection, and a most cheer- 
ful endeavour to make my life agree- 
able. Nothing disturbed me but her 
many and constant disorders; under 
all which I could sce how her faith- 
ful heart was strongly attached to 
me. And who could stand the shock 
of seeing the attacks of Death upon 
her and then her final dissolution? 
The consequences to me w@fe fatal. 
Old age rushed upon me, an 
armed man: my appetite failéd, my 
strength was gone, every amusement 
became flat and dull: my counte- 
nance fell, and I have nothing to do 
but to drag on a heavy chain for the 
rest of my life ; which I hope a good 
God will enable me to do without 
murmuring, and in conclusion, to 
say with all my soul— 

Te Deum Lavpamvus. 
“This was written on a paper 
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blotted by tears, and stuck with wa- 
pom into the first page of the family 
ible. 


Gaspar Wesseling. 


“ Mr. John Fox died 22d of Oc- 
tober, 1763. He was born May 
10th, 1693.” 
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I NEVER saw so lovely a morn- 
ing ; every object was tinted with 
a clear yellow light—the thousand 
pinnacles and buttresses of the cathe- 
dral were sparkling with a peculiar 
lustre, and the tarlizans of the old 
fortress seemed to lose their harsh 
grim outline in most holy illumina- 
tion. On the one hand rose the pon- 
derous masses of the ancient city, 
with here and there the tower of 
a monastery, or a church rearing 
its battlements amidst the confusion 
of uncouth chimnies, and fantastic 
smoke-wreaths. On the other, the 
giant oaks were casting long streaks 
of shade over the yellow corn-fields, 
and the winding river was scen at 
intervals, till it was lost in the dark 
masses of wood that skirted the dis- 
tance. Oh! all was fragrant and 
refreshing ; it was like that blessed 
morn, when the voice of the angel 
proclaimed to St. Magdalene, that 
the Lord had arisen from the sepul- 
chre. 

The bells were tolling dismally in 
their turrets, and I could hear the 
chaunt of the monks rising at times 
from the neighboring minster. Those 
bells were tolling to announce my 
execution ; that song was raised to 
speed my soul on its long, long jour- 
ney. 
But Iywas not allowed to enjoy 
this faifprospect ‘iu peace. They 
spoke, But I did not hear what they 
said ; they pointed to the car which 
stood ready to drag me round the 
ramparts to the gibbet. I compre- 
hended their meaning, and mechani- 
cally obeyed them. The priest took 
his place beside me, and the execu- 
tioner, masked and muffled, sat in 
the back part of the vehicle. The 
car rolled along slowly, while the 
ells chimed and tinkled in unison 
with the dead sound of the drums; 


and the song of the monks rose into 
a fuller diapason as we approached 
nearer and nearer. The father-con- 
fessor prayed fervently and long ; 
with streaming eyes and trentulous 
voice he implored me to give but one 
sign of repentance,—he told me of 
heaven,—he told me of hell,—but in 
vain his words fell upon my ear—I 
sat in almost idiot listlessness, I 
bowed, and crossed myself in imita- 
tion of his action ; but I was gazing 
on the gilded towers, so fearfully con- 
trasted with the ghastly implements 
of death and the solemn pageantry of 
the procession. Alas! heaven and 
earth were smiling in mockery of my 
sin and its punishment. The swallow 
twittered carelessly over our heads; 
the very dog snarled in derision, and 
laid him down to bask in the sunshine 
in undisturbed felicity. 

The priest guessed my thoughts; 
he foretold the time when the gigan- 
tic battlements should crumble intl 
dust, when not one stone of the proud 
temple should remain upon another, 
when the sun himself should be ex- 
tinguished. But J should remain eter- 
nal, immortal. fow I was to exist, 
depended on this moment. Alas! 
conviction came too late. 

We had now reached the termina- 
tion of our fatal journey, we descend- 
ed from our vehicle, and advanced 
to the scaffold, which was crected on 
the ramparts, and commanded an ex- 
tensive view of the plain below, I 
looked down on the a'most number- 
less multitude of heads. At my ap- 
pearance they rose and fell like the 
waves of the troubled sea, they 
shrunk backwards with loathing and 
abhorrence, as if from some hideous 
reptile that was about to dart among 
them. I remembered many a face 
that I had known in my better days. 
I looked stedfastly at them ; they 
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buzzed like a swarm of hornets—a 
smothered groan spread from man to 
man; they moved, they nodded, they 
grinned at me. Oh! as live, every 
lip in that vast multitude is curled in 
scorn, every eye is glaring with hor- 
rible defiance. I now experienced 
that dreadful thirst which is said to 
indicate approaching death. Thirst, 
can I call it! my very vitals were 
scorched and consumed. Water, 
water, oh! what is the wealth of the 
Indies compared with one drop of 
the pure, cool element. 

[ retain a perfectly distinct recol- 
lection of the whole scene—the exe- 
cutioner—the platform—the ladder 
—the gibbet and noosed halter—the 
solitary raven that had perched on 
the gallows—the despairing counte- 
nance of the coufessor—and the pale, 
livid faces of the spectators, that 
darken.ng wilderness of eyes, all con- 
centrating in me. But what horse- 
man is that? He is covered with 
dust and sweat; he is tottering on 
his horse’s back with very fatigue. 
He comes from Dresden ; the crowd 
make way for him; he has a paper 
in his hand, he dismounts, he pre- 
sents it to the magistrate; ah! I see 
the Elector’s broad seal. It is, it is 
my pardon. Oh, joy, joy! the sad 
preparation is at an end, life is re- 
stored ; I am freed from the very 
jaws of death, to pass years of virtue, 
of happiness, of preparation for eter- 
nity. Alas, no, he hands it to his 
secretary, for it relates to other mat- 
ters, He now reminded me that the 
appointed time had passed, and that 
I must prepare to ascend the ladder 
with the minister of public justice, 
I prayed, I knelt, I grovelled on the 
earth, I would love him, I would wor- 
ship him, for one hour, one minute 
of delay. I wept, I pleaded, I had 
but one request—but one. I implor- 
ed him to grant me time for prepara- 
tion for another world ; would he kill 
my soul as well as my body? No! 
but his orders were peremptory, and 
he must comply with them. He told 
me,in a mournful voice, and with 
averted eyes, that if other measures 
‘failed, force must be resorted to. 
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Slowly and sullenly {suffered them 
to conduct me io the foot of the lad- 
der, The executioner stripped me 
of the upper part of my clothing, 
bound my passive hagds behind me, 
and clipped off my ng hair, of 
which I was once so vain. Fool, fool! 
I was angry with him ; even at that 
moment I was weak enough to be 
angry. 

Slowly and sullenly we reached 
the top of the ladder. I felt them 
fasten the fatal noose about my neck ; 
Oh! God! I was horridly sick at 
that moment. What followed I know 
not—I only remember, half uncon- 
sciously, giving the appointed signal. 
I fell some feet perpendicular, and at 
the same time the executioner leaped 
on my shoulders to tighten the noose 
with his additional weight. A thou- 
sand, thousand lights, brighter than 
the sun, danced before my eyes; my 
ears rung with a tumultuous mixture 
of sound, in which my own gaspings 
for breath, the shuddering groans of 
the spectators, and the cry of the 
boding fowl! that sat above me, were 
joined with the roar of a thousand 
cataracts, and the harsh yelp of a 
thousand wolves. I writhed in my 
agony, to free my arms from the 
cords that bound them, and my shoul- 
ders from the wretch who still ad- 
hered to them. The lights danced, 
and flickered, and multiplied; the 
sounds increased in loudness and va- 
riety. I felt as if I were red hot ; 
my blood churned in my veins, my 
pulses throbbed and fluttered, and 
were still. I grew cold as ice, dark- 
ness, and silence, and insensibility 
succeeded. 

I started from the bed on which I 
lay. ‘The apartment was large and 
gloomy ; and instruments whose use 
I could not comprehend, were rang- 
ed on shelves along the walls. Was 
I in the regions of the king of ter- 
rors? Ah,no! for the good priest 
was seated beside the bed, in compa- 
ny with a venerable old man, and pro- 
nounced his emphatic benediction. 

The story is short and simple. The 
priest had obtained my body of the 
magistrates, under the pretence of 
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burying it privately, but with the in- 
tention of conveying it to the cham- 
bers of a friend, a learned alchemist, 
whose labours had been rewarded by 
the discovery of an allpowerful elixir. 
The panacea Wad been applied to me 
while yet I was warm, and had suc- 
ceeded in restoring me to life. Un- 
der the instructions of the good fath- 
er, I had leisure to repent of my sins, 
and from his friend I learned the se- 
cret of his art. 

It is now many, many years since 
my two benefactors have been re- 
moved to a better world, Alas! the 
boasted medicine was no specific for 
the lingering encroachments of age. 
The one bequeathed me all he had 
to leave, his blessing ; the other, a 
less important legacy, his apparatus 
and his library. I continue to inhabit 
his retreat. 

I have now attained an extreme 


old age. Two generations have pass. 
ed away within my remembrance, 
and I now wander in safety through 
the strects of Wittenberg, in the 
midst of those who have heard their 
grandsires tell of the daring exploits 
of the noted Gaspar Wesseling. 

From my prodigious age aud se. 
cluded habits, I am regarded as a 
sacred and mysterious person. They 
implore my blessing for their chil. 
dren, and my prayers for the sick 
and afflicted; they crowd around 
me to touch the hem of my garment, 
Poor people ; I tell them that I am 
frail and sinful as themselves, but 
they will not believe me. Could 
they recognize, in this hoary and 
decrepit form, the malefactor with 
whose wicked life and miserable 
death they are well acquainted, with 
what different feelings would they 
regard me. 





LADY FLORINDA BELLASYSE, 


A TALE OF THE DEAD. 


“ ‘Might not Simonida 
Have her sighs spared to sleep, her lips to pray 
Their white and morning prayers, her voice to rise 


Tn choral sweetness with the 


i’ the skies ? 


No ; she was young—bland—beautiful—and Care 
Saw her—and loving one so young—so fair— 


Disturb’d her sighs 


, and gave a trouble to her prayer. 


Ah, pity "tis that I must tell of wrong.””—Hamitton. 


PPHERE are to me few pleasures 
more gratifying than that of ram- 
bling at will over some large old fa- 
mily mansion in the country, the no- 
ble owners thereof being absent. 
During the period of my sojourn, I 
feel lord of the soil, and perchance 
experience more true enjoyment of 
the place than they to whom it be- 
longs. I believe that this is abun- 
dantly'the case in my visits to Haines- 
court, a fine antique building in the 
neighbourhood of my favourite vil- 
lage of Barton. The Earl dislikes 
it because he cannot control the 
whole country, and oust a certain 
upstart gentleman, who has presumed 
to get himself returned to Parliament 
in defiance of his veto. The Coun- 
tess hates it on account of the misery 


which she sustained in trying tc 
make hersclf popular on the eve of 
the last general election. The heir 
has a particular aversion to it, having 
been hirly, or rather unfairly, taken 
in, cleaned out, and completely done, 
according to slang phraseology, by 
some rural blacklegs, at a race, whon) 
in his simplicity he did not suspect of 
such knowing accomplishments ; and 
Lady Charlotte abhors the very sight 
of it, because the adjacent roads are 
infested by a fox-hunting ’squire in @ 
red waistcoat, whom, in obedience to 
papa’s orders, she is obliged to refraia 
from killing by a glance, when he 
thrusts his broad full-moon face ivto 
her carriage window, or accosts her 
with a grin, and a “ Well, my lady! 
as rosy as ever, I see !” 
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But I—I have no such deep and 
desperate cause of disgust; and I 
wander through its long galleries 
and spacious quadrangles, and stretch 
my lazy length under its majestic 
trees, or on the banks of its crystal 
waters, with Sensations of unmixed 
pleasure. The house, built in the 
reign of Charles II., when fortified 
eastles gave way to more peaceable 
looking mansions, is erected on the 
slope of a hill, and commands an 
extensive prospect over a rich and 
highly cultivated country, The ar- 
chitecture is delightfully irregular, 
full of ins and outs, projections and 
recesses, its pale grey stone assimi- 
lating with the rich treillage of the 
ivy, the vine, and numberless other 
creeping plants which entwine them- 
selves around the jutting ornaments 
of the walls. The grounds imme- 
diately about the house have been 
very judiciously improved, not sub- 
jected entirely to the reforming hand 
of a landscape gardener ; a smooth 
lawn sweeps from the principal front 
down to a noble piece of water, 
clumped with splendid flowering 
shrubs, dotted with mangolias, stan- 
dard rose-trees, and acacias, accord- 
ing to the present fashion, and plant- 
ed as it recedes from the windows 
with splendid groups of forest trees, 
In passing round the building, the 
visitor comes suddenly upon deli- 
cious nooks, which remind him of 
times long gone by, entered by a 
postern arch, cut through a rampart 
of holly, and discovering narrew 
pebble-paved walks, meandering 
through zig-zag flower-plots, border- 
ed by box, double daisies, and Ve- 
nus’s looking-glass, redolent with 
aromatic herbs, and knotted with 
pansies, china-asters, pinks, and 
sweet-williams. Regiments of tall 
hollyhocks arise, flanked by clust®rs 
of white lilies. Here the gaudy 
sunflower proudly rears its ample 
disk ; every vacant spot is filled up 
with geraniums, myrtles, and bal- 
sams, in pots ; a magnificent yellow 
rose covers an angle of one of these 
recesses ; the blossoms of the pome- 
granate gleam brightly from the op- 
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posite wall, and the centre presents 
a rich mixture of the passion-flower, 
the honeysuckle, and the jessamine. 

The arrangements of the interior 
of the mansion are in similar good 
taste; the apartments occupied by 
the family, and those for the recep- 
tion of company, the great drawing- 
room, dining-room, music-room, ball- 
room, aod library, being fitted up in 
the newest style of modern elegance. 
The walls are papered, stuccoed, 
or hung with fluted silk—sphinxes, 
dragons, lions’ heads, and chimeras 
dire, grin from every direction. The 
pictures which are allowed to retain 
a place, are gems from the pencils of 
the best masters. Brussels and Per- 
sian carpets decorate the floors ; the 
lamps and chandeliers are of classic 
construction ; and all the upholster- 
ers’ warehouses in the metropolis 
seem to have been ransacked to fur- 
nish the profusion of tables, chairs, 
ottomans, fauteuils, chiffoniers, cabi- 
nets, sofas, couches, and the exten- 
sive catalogue of nic-knackeries which 
crowd up the ample space in these 
saloons. There are, however, other 
smaller suites of apartments which 
are left to their primitive embellish- 
ments ; where the floors of dry-rub- 
bed oak are only scantily concealed 
by a square carpet, the size of a 
tab!e-cover of moderate dimensions, 
made of cloth-work, or of canvass 
worked in cross-stitch ; where a pon- 
derous table, never intended to be 
moved, stands between the windows, 
facing a frowning bureau of equal 
maguitude; a grotto of shell-work 
supported by two long narrow-neck- 
ed blue jars, being placed upon the 
one, and an Arcadian scene, a foot 
high in china, representing a spread- . 
ing tree loaded with flowers and fruit, 
under which a lover and his lass re- 
cline, the one playing on the pipe the 
other wreathing a lamb with a gar- 
land of roses, gracing its opposite 
neighbour; six or eight high-backed 
chairs, with covers to suit the carpet, 
and a pair of screens to match, are 
ranged round the sides ; looking-glass- 
es in the shape of hearts, lozenges, 
and triangles, form a diminutive 
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patch in the centre of an elaborate 
gilt frame, branching out in all direc- 
tions like the arm of Briareus. Up- 
on the high mantel-shelf over the 
fire-place, is placed.a pot-pourri, and 
half-a-dozen small cups and saucers, 
three on a side ; a board with a rose- 
bush in a vase painted on it, conceals 
the grate; the family portraits hang 
against the walls, separated from each 
other by a pair of cut-glass girandoles, 
or China parrots on brackets. When 
the panels are not entirely covered 
with tapestry, the personages who 
glare or simper on the gazer from 
their altitudes, consist of half-length 
and whole-length bolt upright figures, 
as large as life, the aalines ex- 
hibited in all the varieties of polished 
mail, buff coats, slashed doublets, 
and cut velvet suites; those in ar- 
mour having been painted long after 
such gear had fallen into disuse, ac- 
commodated with flowing wigs and 
point-lace ruffles; the buff-coated 
gentry bearing hawks upon their 
wrists; and those in pinked jerkins 
and embroidered coats, contin at 
nosegays or brandishing their rapiers. 


The ladies attired in flowered silks, 
or long cardinals edged with cat- 
skins, their tresses combed overa roll, 
and large fans in their hands; one a 
Venus in a sacque and petticoat, 
Cupid peeping over one shoulder, 
and a dove perched upon the other ; 


another as Diana, all in green, and 
shooting an arrow at a stag in the 
corner not larger than a squirrel: a 
shepherdess or two wearing little flat 
hats, like a platter stuck at the back 
of the head, long laced ruffles hanging 
down to their finger ends, and gowns 
of gold damask, holding crooks 
streaming with ribbands, as stiff and 
as formal as the effigies of their grand- 
mothers, carved in stone in ihe vil- 
lage church; and for the most part 
marvellously ill favoured, which was 
probably the fault of the limner, who 
tried to perpetuate their countenances 
upon canvass, the artist employed 
seldom soaring above the qualifica- 
tions requisite to produce the Turk’s- 
head, Green-man, and Queen of Bo- 
hemia, which swung from sign-posts 
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at the inn-doors of the neighbouring 
towns and villages. 

I ought not to forget to notice a 
large family picture—the mother— 
occupying the centre, arrayed in a 
hoop petticoat ; six girls to her right, 
ranged like a flight of steps, one head 
just above another, and four boys in 
a similar row to the left; the girls 
habited like their mother in hoops, 
scalloped aprons, and fly caps; the 
latter in cocked hats, flapped waist- 
coats, long skirted coats, rolled up 
stockings, and red roses in their shoes. 
Amid these absurd daubings, how- 
ever, which are valuable only from 
their associations with other times, 
the gothic portion of Haines-court 
presents a picture which is worthy a 
pilgrimage from the farthest corner of 
the kingdom. It stands in a spacious 
boudoir, where the indefatigable zeal 
for female industry is conspicuously 
visible. Like the divine portrait of 
the most unfortunate descendant of 
the Cenci, it attracts and fascinates 
the stranger’s eye. It is the resem- 
blance of a young woman, the coun- 
tenance full of sweetness and beauty; 
the large blue eyes half concealed by 
the dropping lid, the brow softly 
arched, the nose inclining to acqul- 
line, the full red lips parted in a 
melancholy smile, the neck and arms 
and face of dazzling fairness, the rich 
glossy clustering tresses bound negli- 
gently by a string of pearl, and es- 
caping from their confinement to 
wander upon the vermiel cheek and 
ivory shoulders; one delicate white 
hand raised in the act of placing a 
half-blown rose amid the sunny curls. 
The era in which this enchanting 
creature lived is not betrayed by the 
costume; her own, or the painter's 
taste, has suggested more becoming 
drapery, and she is represented in @ 
dark velvet robe over a boddice of 
white lawn, which partially shades 
the bosom, and fitting close to a form 
undisguised by thé stiff stays worn at 
that period, hangs in graceful folds 
below the slender waist—the full 
white sleeves peep beneath falls of 
velvet looped up in front with jewel- 
ed clasps. A pensive tenderness 
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characterizes the whole, and anxiety 
concerning the probable destiny of 
one so young, so lovely, yet tinged 
thus early with a shade of sorrow, is 
mingled with the admiration excited 
by the radiance of her charms. The 
furniture of the room which contains 
this portrait is formed of silk exqui- 
sitely embroidered in a raised pattern, 
and intermingled with threads of gold 
and silver. ‘There is also some cu- 
rious worknianship in beads and bu- 
gles upon velvet, a bouquet of flow- 
ers formed of shells, and an illumi- 
nated missal of devotion beautifully 
wrought with the needle ; a lute, to 
which a faded blue ribbon is still at- 
tached, rests upon a small ebony ta- 
ble, and in one corner stands a spin- 
net. In the deep recess of an oriel 
window, richly stained with coloured 
glass, which in the sunshine gems the 
polished floor with the amethyst, 
ruby, topaz, and emerald, an altar, 
surmounted by a crucifix, denotes the 
religion of the former inhabitant—the 
Lady Florinda Bellasyse, the original 
of the fascinating portrait from whose 
ancient family, though descended 
from a younger branch, the present 
Earl of Etherington derives his ex- 
traction. 

The name of Bellasyse has flourish- 
ed in England from the period of the 
Conquest; its noble owners fatally 
conspicuous in all civil wars, and the 
undeviating partizans of Charles 
Stuart, in his struggles with the Par- 
liament. The death of the old Earl 
of Lutterworth, grandfather of the 
Lady Florinda, at the period of the 
abdication of James II., alone pre- 
vented him from following the fallen 
fortunes of his master. His son and 
successor was in too delicate a state 
of health to embark in the troubled 
sea of politics, and remained quies- 
cent at Haines-court, a building 
which had sprung up from the ruins 
of the castle of his ancestors, de- 
molished by Oliver Cromwell’s sol- 
diers; where he dug and planted, 
entering vigorously, at every interval 
of repose from a gouty complaint, 
upon agricultural pursuits. The 
family of this nobleman consisted of 
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a son and a daughter: Valerian Lord 
Malpas, and the Lady Florinda Bel- 
lasyse, the most celebrated beauty of 
the court of Queen Anne, yet one 
who quitted the invalid chair of her 
father only to pay the duteous tribute 
of respect to majesty ; and who, un- 
subdued by the pomp and splendors, 
the gaieties- and attractions of the 
polite world, always returned as 
quickly as possible to the retirement 
of her birth-place. Many were the 
suitors who entered the gates of 
Haines-court on horseback, or pay- 
ing their devoirs in state, rumbling 
through the long oak avenue, which 
sll leads to the principal entrance, 
in their coaches and six, the precise 
figures of which are now only to be 
seen in the plates of old county his- 
tories, or in a toy-shop as playthings 
for children. But Lady Florinda, 
though not scornful, was rather fasti- 
dious; and her father, notwithstand- 
ing his anxious wish to give her to 
the protection of a husband before 
his departure from this world, pre- 
dicted by his fast increasing infirmi- 
ties, should take place, yet doated too 
fondly upon his darling to deny her 
the privilege of refusing the address- 
es of many very eligible persons, 
Now it happened that the Lady Flo- 
rinda, who loved all the old country 
sports, kept a favourite hawk, one of 
the very few which, in consequence 
of her father’s invalid state, and the 
absence of her brother on the Conti- 
nent, were now trained at Haines- 
court. Attended by the ancient serv- 
ing men of the family, she frequently 
rode out to enjoy the diversion of 
hawking. Upon one of these occa- 
sions the bird was lost; and having 
offered large rewards to those who 
should catch and bring it back to 
Haines-court, without success, she 
almost despaired of its recovery. 
One morning, however, a damsel in 
attendance came flying into the 
boudoir, or as it was then styled, the 
oratory of her mistress, with the glad 
intelligence that the hawk was be- 
low, “ Master Sherard Clinton, your 
ladyship,” said Lettice, “old Sir 
Lawrence Clinton’s son, and a noble 
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looking gentleman he is, has got the 
bind of enough upon his fist, but he 
asks a guerdon to be allowed to de- 
liver it into your ladyship’s own 
hands,”——Lady Florinda had seen 
the youth before at mass, and she 
shrewdly suspected that, being a pro- 
testant, he had only attended the 
service of the Romish church to be 
enabled to gaze upon her; but his 
deportment had ever been so modest, 
that she could not feel offended, and 
she now did not hesitate to grant him 
the interview he so earnestly desired. 
After this introduction Sherard Clin- 
ton came as often to Haines-court as 
the formal system of society at that 

riod permitted ; but although the 

ng estrangement of the two families, 
who differed in their politieal princi- 
ples, as well as in their religious faith, 
and the vast disparity of rank be- 
tween them, did not sanction very 
frequent visits, especially as the in- 
ferior party had courted the acquaint- 
ance, he found other, and continual 
Opportunities of conversing with the 
Lady Florinda: indeed, he seemed 
to possess a familiar spirit who in- 
formed him of her movements: for, 
did she go down to the neighbouring 
river to fish, she was sure to see the 
good old knight’s son upon the op- 
posite bank, and he always found a 
ford, or swain his brave steed across 
to the spot where she stood; and in 
whatever direction she turned her 
palfrey’s head, Sherard Clinton never 
failed to be cantering along the same 
road, 

Lady Florinda’s shyness began to 
give way before the perseverance of 
her lover. Bold, active, accomplish- 
ed, and panting to distinguish him- 
self on the theatre of arms, he was 
chained to his natal spot by dutiful 
obedience to the wishes of an infirm 
and aged parent. ‘The situations of 
the youthful pair were nearly alike, 
only that one remained at home from 
choice, the other from necessity ; 
and Sherard Clinton, denied the 
cherished wish of his heart, was re- 
conciled to a life of dull repose only 
by the society of the fairest flower of 
the county. He lived almost entire- 


lyin the open air, haunting the glades 
and woodlands of the Earl’s exten- 
sive manor. If Lady Florinda ever 
stirred beyond the precincts of her 
flower-garden in her evening walks, 
she was sure to encounter the wan- 
derer; and, leaving the cultivation 
of the gilly-flowers and lupins to the 
gardener, she now usually sought the 
avenue, and underneath the spread- 
ing oaks listened to a tale sweeter 
far than the nightingale’s lay which 
trilled from the green canopy above ; 
or, seated on a willow bank, bya 
babbling streamlet’s side, awaited 
the approach of the loved companion 
of their solitude, Often, too, after 
condacting his mistress home, Sher- 
ard, like Romeo, would linger round 
the spot, steal to the oriel window ; 
when, attracted by his footsteps, and 
his well known voice in some soft 
serenade, Florinda would lean from 
the stone balustrade of the lattice, 
holding protracted converse, while 
all around the silver-frosted shrubs, 
the dewy grass, and clustering flow- 
ers, slept in the calm moonlight. 
The Earl’s fair daughter indulged the 
affection which the merits and the 
honied accents of Sherard Clinton 
had awakened in her breast, without 
dread of future evil. As their inti- 
macy increased, he came more fre- 
quently to Haines-court ; and the 
Earl, pleased with his frank yet po- 
lished manners, and the intellectual 
acquirements which gave him a de- 
cided superiority over the neigh- 
bouring gentry, always greeted this 
esteemed guest with a cordial wel- 
come, and growing hourly more de- 
lighted with his society, expressed 
strong disappointment if a day elaps- 
ed without bringing the visit which 
constituted one of his chief sources 
of happiness. The young man, en- 
couraged by these flattering symp- 
toms, and secure of his father’s ap- 
probation, had almost conquered his 
diffidence, and after some hesitation, 
resolved at the first favourable op- 
portunity to venture the daring re- 
quest, and ask the hand of Florinda 
in marriage. But this opportunity 
never arrived: a paralytic affection 
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suddenly deprived the Earl of his 
faculties, and he lay upon his couch, 
alive, yet wholly insensible to all 
that passed around him, In this 
heavy affliction the agonized daugh- 
ter derived her sole consolation from 
the soothing kindness and unceasing 
attentions of Sherard Clinton. He 
became her guide and counsellor 
through all the trying scenes which 
the melancholy situation to which 
her father was reduced, and the 
heavy respogsibility now devolving 
upon her in consequence of his ut- 
ter incapacity, obliged her to sustain. 
In a few harried lines she acquainted 
Lord Malpas with the Earl’s hopeless 
malady; but as there were many 
things which demanded his speedy 
interference that she had neither 
tige nor ability, under the present 
circumstances, to explain, she accept- 
ed her lover’s ready pen in the com- 
munication of the necessary details, 

After a few weeks of wretched 
existence, the Earl's bodily health 
grew manifestly worse; the hour of 
death appeared to be close at hand. 
Florinda, worn with watching, and 
hardly desirous that, since she dared 
not hope for amendment, his suffer- 
ings should be protracted, hung over 
his couch in anxious solicitude. The 
chaplain, stationed on the opposite 
side of the bed, looked vainly for 
some token of returning reason ; and 
at the foot stood two or three of the 
superior persons of the household, 
and Sherard Clinton, whose pre- 
sence, the known favour which he 
enjoyed with the dying man, and his 
late active exertions in the service 
of the family, seemed to warrant. 
The silence of the chamber, broken 
only by the faint and repressed sobs 
of the female mourner, was profound, 
Suddenly the sorrowing group were 
disturbed by the sound of heavy 
footsteps on the stairs ; the portal was 
flung open; and Lord Malpas, appa- 
rently much fatigued, his garments 
stained with travel, and every feature 
bespeaking the strongest anxiety, 
rushed into the room. “ Our lady 
be praised,” he exclaimed, “I am 
not too late.”"—T he noise of the en- 
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trance seemed to strike the ear of 
the dying man: he raised his head, 
and bent forward as he lay supported 
by pillows in an almost upright posi- 
tion on his couch, stretched out one 
hand to Florinda, yielded the other 
to the clasp of Valerian, and distinct- 
ly said—* Bless you, bless you both, 
my children; and you, too, Sherard 
Clinton, my otlier son.” Exhausted 
by this effort, he heaved a deep sigh, 
sank back upon the bed, and in a 
few minutes breathed his last. 

Lady Florinda was borne weeping 
from the apartment; and the new 
Earl, eyeing the young man, so 
strangely and so disagreeably asso- 
ciated with himself and his sister in 
his father’s dying speech, with a 
haughty glance, seemed to place con- 
siderable constraint upon his feelings 
in accosting him with decent civility, 
coldly rejected the offers of service 
which Sherard theught might be ac- 
ceptable in the season of affliction, 
and retired, excusing himself on the 
plea of his unfitness to converse with 
strangers, and the attention dife to a 
dear friend who had travelled with 
him from the Continent. Clinton 
quitted Haines-court immediately ; 
the tide of pleasure which had rush- 
ed to his heart at the Earl’s most un- 
expected reminiscence, and implied 
sanction of his love, somewhat slack- 
ened by the unequivocal demonstra- 
tions of dislike which the superci- 
lious heir had manifested towards him. 
[le renewed his visit in the course of 
a few days; but the coldness of his 
reception, and the denial of his re- 
quest to be allowed an audience with 
the Lady Florinda, plainly evinced, 
that so long as the Earl of Lutter- 
worth retained the guardianship of 
his sister, all hope of a matrimonial 
alliance must be at anend. The 
young lover heard with much dis- 
pleasure that there was a person of 
high rauk domesticated at- Haines- 
court, the Lord Viscount Manning 
ham, the friend who had been the 
Earl's companivn on his travels ; and 
a report soon gained ground in the 
country, that this nobleman was short- 
ly to be united to the Lady Florinda. 
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. Nothing could be more distressing 
than the situation of the fair orphan, 
who was now entirely under the con- 
trol of a tyrannical brother. Anx- 
ious to avoid all cause of dispute, 
she permitted him to return a polite 
refusal to Sherard Clinton’s proposals 
of marriage ; and wrote to her lover, 
eutreating him, for her sake, to ab- 
stain from all acts of hostility, until 
the law should emancipate her from 
her present thraldom. The Earl, 
still unsatisfied with his sister’s con- 
cessious, now openly espoused the 
cause of his friend, and sought to 
compel the unwilling girl to an alli- 
ance which she hated. Rendered 
completely miserable by the perse- 
cution she sustained from the con- 
tinued importunity of her new suitor, 
and her brother’s threats and men- 
aces, and fearful that she should be 
dragged by force to the altar, she 
determined to make an attempt to 
escape. Too modest to associate 


Sherard Clinton in her plans, she in- 
tended to seek refuge for a short 
time at the house of a near kinswo- 
man, an aunt, whence she hoped to 


obtain safe conduct to a convent in 
Germany, which would afford her an 
asylum until the return of better 
times. The expected death of Queen 
Anne had raised the hopes of the 
Stuarts, of whom the Earl of Lutter- 
worth was a zealous partizan; while 
the Whig faction as sedulously strug- 
gled for the Hanoverian family, a 
cause to which the Clintons ardently 
devoted themselves ; and Florinda 
anxiously desired to fly from the 
scene of contention, and await in a 
distant land the restoration of peace. 
Unfortunately she confided in one of 
the under servants, and she had the 
mortificatiun to see her plans detect- 
ed, and rendered a theme for derision 
by her insulting brother, ‘The Earl, 
enraged, confined his sorrowing ward 
more strictly than ever ; and without 
the assistance of some active friend, 
she felt that the sacrifice of her hap- 
piness would be inevitable. The 
devotion of the chaplain and some of 
the principal servants to the interests 
of their young mistress, threatened 
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considerable difficulty in the exe- 
cution of the Earl’s selfish schemes; 
and Florinda learned that, under the 
Ee of conveying her to the 

ouse of the relation before-men- 
tioned, she was to be trepanned to a 
lonely mansion belonging to Lord 
Manningham, where, without a sin- 
gle friend to assist or defend her, she 
would be compelled to obey her 
brother’s most despotic commands, 
In this emergence, Florinda chose 
rather to confide to the honour of 
Sherard Clinton, than to the mercy 
of two unprincipled men, She con- 
trived to send him notice of he: siu- 
ation by Lettice, beseeching him to 
find some means, without having re- 
course to violence, to rescue her 
upon the road. At the time appoint- 
ed the cavalcade set forth from 
Haines-court, consisting of the Earl 
and his sister, the Lord Manningham, 
and five attendants, all on horseback; 
Valerian, being ignorant of the know- 
ledge which his intended victim had 
obtained of the plot, deeming a larger 
retinue unnecessary. The route of 
the travellers lay across a river; 
and, arriving at the bank, they found 
a stone bridge, which had hitherto 
afforded a safe passage, broken down 
and wholly impassable. Two of the 
servants were despatched in different 
directions in search of a ford, the 
stream being too deep and too rapid 
at the ruined bridge to admit of the 
attempt to swim the horses over. 
Florinda, assured that the detention 
which they experienced originated in 
some contrivance of her lover, alight- 
ed and walked a little way up the 
bank, strolling towards a thick grove 
of trees. Sherard Clinton, mounted 
upon his favourite courser, emerged 
from the thicket : in one moment the 
lady sprang up behind him, and the 
noble steed dashed into the current 
with his burthen. Stemming the 
tide gallantly, the brave animal had 
reached the opposite shore before the 
Earl became perfectly aware of his 
sister's flight, Pausing an instant on 
the brink, Sherard urged his panting 
charger forward—a few bounds up 
an acclivity, and they would be out 
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of sight of their enemies! The Earl 
attempted to follow, but his horse 
shrank from the water and refused 
the plunge; infuriated by the disap- 
pointment, and aware that if once 
the ‘hill were placed between him 
and Clinton, all chance of effectual 
pursuit would be lost, he snatched a 
blunderbuss from the bow of a do- 
mestic’s saddle, took a hurried aim 
at Sherard’s horse—fired, and the 
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ball piercing the hearts of Florinda 
and her lover, the murdered pair 
rolled bleeding on the greensward ; 
and the steed, rushing furiously on- 
ward, was instantly lost te view. 
The Earl of Lutterworth died a 
monk in the convent of La Trappe : 
the title, on his demise, became ex- 
tinct ; and Haines-court devolved up- 
on a collateral branch of the family, 
whose descendants became ennobled. 





THE SPELLS OF HOME. 


There blend the ties that strengthen 
Our hearts in hours of grief, 
The silver links that lengthen 
Joy’s visits when most brief ! 


Then, dost thou 


igh for pleasure, 
O ! do not wide 


ly roam! 


But seek that hidden treasure 


At home, dear home. 


By the soft green light in the woody glad 
On the banks of moss where th 
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e, 
child! play’d ; 


By the waving tree, through which thine eye 


First look’d in love to the summer 


sky 5 


By the dewy gleam, by the very breath 
Of the primrose-tufts in the grass beneath, 
Upon thy heart there is laid a spell— 
Holy and precious—oh! guard it well! 


By the sleepy ripple of the stream, 
Which hath lull’d thee into many a dreand ; 
By the shiver of the ivy-leaves, 

To the wind of morn at thy casement eaves ; 
By the bees’ deep murmur in the limes, 

By the music of the Sabbath chimes ; 

By every sound of thy native shade, 
Stronger and dearer the spell is made. 


By the gathering round the winter hearth. 

When twilight call’d unto household mirth ; 

By the fairy tale or the legend old 

In that ring of happy faces told ; 

By the quiet hours when hearts unite 

In the parting prayer, and the kind ** good-night ;* 
By the smiling eye and the loving tone, 


Over thy life has the spell been 


own. 


And bless that gift !—it hath gentle might, 
A guardian power and a guiding light ! 

It hath led the freeman forth to stand 

In the mountain-battles of his land ; 

It hath brought the wanderer o’er the seas, 
To die on the hills of his own fresh breeze ; 
And back to the gates of his father’s hall, 
It sath won the weeping prodigal. 


Yes! when thy heart in its pride would stray, 

From the loves of its guileless youth away ; 

When the sullying breath of the world would come 
O’er the flowers it brought from its childhood’s home ;. 
Think thou again of the woody glade, 

And the sound by tie rustling ivy made, 

Think of the tree at thy parent’s door, 

And the kindly spell shall have power once more ! 








THE TAX-GATHERER. 


E have somewhere heard or 

read of a laudable custom ex- 
isting in some foreign states, by 
which all the public executioners 
are gathered into one family com- 
pact, and from which stock govern- 
ment always looks for and meets 
with a due supply of rope-men and 
wheel-men, making of the younger 
branches turnkeys and assistants. It 
is a most wise ordination—a splen- 
did invention to blunt the naughty 
prejudices of the world—to make 
the otherwise sufferers smirk and 
whistle in the sour, hard-lined face 
of public opinion. Thus hangmen 
are great and invulnerable in their 
connexions ; each may trace “a long 
line of ancestry.” Moreover, he has 
a livii.g world of his own, ample 
enough to supply all the wants of 
mutual recognizance, sympathy and 
praise, which poor human nature, 
whether breaking stones in the high- 


way, or cracking filberts in, a regal 


hall, desires and pines for. With 
what delicate, yet peculiar care, must 
the education of the future hangman 
be directed ; what parental lessons 
on tender-heartedness and the locali- 
ty of the jugular, must be needful, in 
order to sustain the renown of -the 
house, and to make, as Dryden has 
it, a gentleman “die sweetly.” How 
ideas of self-importance must grow 
up with the young rogues ! how they 
roust leer at and speculate on the un- 
hanged part of the community! per- 
haps some little Caligula in cordu- 
roy wishing, in all the yearnings of 
early genius, that the whole town- 
ship had but one neck. How com- 
placently these puny varlets must 
play at marbles in the path-way of a 
field of hempseed ; what significant 
luoks they may send after the pas- 
sengers! Can any one doubt the 
benefit, both political and social, of 
such constant intermarryings of the 
families of these humble branches of 
the executive? We think not. 


. It is now, perhaps, high time that 
we speak of our Tubquhents we 
have, indeed, from the first, been 
making an indirect, crab-like ad- 
vance to him: some men are not to 
be run at full butt ; and, we think, no 
man less so—here we put it to the 
candour of our readers—than a Tax- 
gatherer. We have spoken of the 
republican coalition—-the Owen, 
New-Harmony-like establishment of 
foreign hangmen. We think a hint 
might be taken from it for the bene. 
fit of our Tax-gatherers ; they are an 
ill-used race; a reviled, abused genus, 
We feel for their privations ; our pen 
weeps ink over their injuries, We 
roundly assert, that Tusantinm 
should, like the unassuming law-offi- 
cers before noted, make head against 
the mocks and scoffings of the world 
—they ought to consolidate—to be- 
come one body. 

We have said Tax-gatherers were 
an injured race; our proof, like a 
dutiful page, follows close upon the 
heels of, and gives his weapons to, 
the knight Assertion. There are 
two broad ways—not to mention the 
hundred alleys, the sweet green 
lanes—to a man’s comfort and good 
opinion : firstly, the road of praise to 
his covering of flesh ; secondly, the 
highway of approbation to its intel- 
lectual co-mate. Are there such 
ways to a Tax-gatherer ?—alas! we 
think not. Or if there be, are they 
travelled—are they gone over ?— 
never. The Muckslush-heath of 
honest Brulgruddery is not less fre- 
quented. Our proof is ready. We 
once more put it to our readers—at 
least, to our housekeeper-readers, for 
we are not to be tricked by the gra- 
tuitous candour of the tenants of 
lodgings for single gentlemen, “ with- 
in twenty minutes walk of Change” 
—but we put it to those experienced 
persons, who really know what the 
face of a Tax-gatherer is—who have 
stared at it, pondered on it, specu- 
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The Taz-Gatherer. 


jated on every feature and line of it 
—we put it to them, whether they 
ever saw a handsome Tax-gatherer? 
We would not be dogmatic, but we 
think not. Now, is not this an af- 
flicting state, that a man should, by 
absolute prejudice, be thus “ curtailed 
of his fair proportions ?” for it mat- 
ters not, let the humble compiler of 
the revenue be bright and glistening 
as Sol, he is set down and noted as 
foul and — as Erebus. We re- 
peat it: no Tax-gatherer was ever 
thought, save by his wife, a good- 
looking man, (We much doubt 
whether a pawnbroker, knowing his 
customer, would advance a single 
doit on his miniature.) We now 
aim at proof*the second. Did any 
of our readers (housekeepers again) 
meet with a really urbane, amiable, 
and milky-hearted Tax-gatherer? If 
so, were ever his good qualities brint- 
ed?—No. His highest praise has 


been couched in “ the man is well 
enough :” a great eulogium certainly, 
if philosophically solved—but philo- 
sophy rarely mingles in our transac- 
tions with Tax-gatherers: there, all 


is £. s. d. and matter-of-fact. 

Let us, however, take “ one vic- 
tim :” let us set out with our Tax- 
gatherer on his morning’s round. 

. “ + + * 

Well, the Tax-gatherer has for the 
last hour been the unresisting victim 
of two battledores, a negative and 
an imperative; he has been struck 
from house to house by “ Not at 
Home,” and “ Call again.” And 
here let us for a moment sympathize 
with the feelings—(if he hath any 
feeling left)—of the poor pedestrian, 
than whom the unclosed door no 
sooner reveals to the giggling ser- 
vant, or to the daughter, who has 
come skipping and shaking her curls 
along the passage, and perhaps dwell- 
ing on the last note of Di Tanti 
Palpiti, or of Arne’s Monster Away! 
—ho sooner does the Tax-gatherer 
stand confessed, than the inhabitant 
looks blank—the visage lengthens— 
a business-like seriousness over- 
spreads the face, and either set of 
the above three syllables drop heavi- 
14 ATHENEUM, VOL. 7, 2d. series. 
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ly as bullets from the lips of beauty : 
sometimes, indeed, the transaction 
may be enlivened by a querulous 
shrillness of voice, a sudden bodily 
whisk of the party called upon, and 
at length, the conference be impres- 
sively terminated by a slamming-to 
of the door. Indeed, a curious man 
might find some employment in re- 
marking on the entrance of a Tax- 
gatherer into a retired and quiet 
street, how many of these portal 
concussions should attend him on his 
route. And then narrowly to eb- 
serve the features of the visited, 
when they glance from the face of 
the Tax-gatherer to the missile in 
his hand ; that dreadful little book— 
that key to the History of England 
—and, like that history, the record 
of so many departed sovereigns. 
How the parties recoil from that pu- 
ny volume! they shrink back as they 
look on its unloosed brazen clasp, 
as though the jaws of a griffin were 
distended before them. If the man 
stood ready at the threshold, to hurl 
into the dwelling-house a Congreve- 
rocket, the habitant could not behold 
either the Tax-gatherer or his in- 
strument with greater py 
lngenuity might be goaded to find 
pertinent similitudes to the book ofa 
Tax-man, with so many and such 
conflicting attributes is it endowed by 
its beholders. A sleeping snake, 
the paw of a leopard, the bill of the 
butcher-bird, are all common and in- 
expressive similes. Its sober and 
harmless-looking covers, of humbie 
sheep, are, in imagination, transform- 
ed into the skin of a tyger, that has 
desolated a village, swallowing @ ra- 
jah, his body-guards, men, women, 
and young children; or to that of a 
swine that has “ eaten her nine far- 
row :” its pages are held to be veri- 
table leaves from the upas-tree : there 
is also thunder in their rustling. Hard 
lot to be deemed thus terrible, both 
in person and in agents. We feel 
for the Tax-gatherer ; we feel for the 
slights which are put upon him, the 
ready white lie which is hourly serv- 
ed upto him. Even infants that can 
scarcely stammer, the more babes of 
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the poor housekeeper, are taught to 
note his person well—to become 
deeply acquainted with his coat and 
iters, in order to give the “ not at 
ome” without error or prevarica- 
tion. 

But, say our readers—and doubt- 
less feelingly they say,—a day of 
reckoning does come. Truly, it 
does ; but the Tax-gatherer is almost 
the only man to whom the taking of 
money is not altogether a pleasurable 
process, Alas, the coin told into‘his 
hand awakens no delirious throb 
which, communicating with the neigh- 
bouring arteries, by some means (we 
are no anatomist) arrives at the heart, 
and awakens that internal music, 
which the eyes and*mouth of a plod- 
ding dealer frequently indicate to be 
stirring within him. The payment 
is too often embittered by comment ; 
whilst counting out the money, there 
are some grievous interpolations. It 
“may be, too, that he is the unwilling 
hearer of divers snatches of sentences, 
which an ill-minded man might 
brand as disaffected, nay, as being 
dwarf cousin-germans to the blood- 
streaked giant, Treason. Perhaps 
he has te deal with a sturdy old gen- 
tleman, who has magnanimous! 
‘kept up a consistent growl against all 
parties, for the last forty years; a 
man of substance, but close withal : 
one who was never guilty of any shew 
or extravagance, save in the binding 
of the nine hundred volumes of Mr. 
Cobbett in extra-calf. Must we not 
sympathize with the poor Tax-gather- 
er as the servant, closing the door, 
leaves him closetted with this anti- 
quated malcontent? Why does not 
Wilkie strike off such a scene? Let 
us fancy the man of office a thin— 
(thin men of office are, we allow, 
anomalies)—-meagre, unassuming 
person—his antagonist, rotund and 
red-faced : the first recognizing glance 
of the parties is, with the short, fitful 
grunt of the householder, worth all 
the remainder of the meeting. It is 
not to be supposed that the official 
visitor quits this house with feelings 
too much pampered with kindness 
and courtesy. His next interview 


may be with some bitter-witted wight, 
marvellously deep in history; who, 
to while away the time whilst the re. 
ceipt is being written, asks our hum- 
ble revenue officer, if he ever heard 
of Wat Tyler? and then, without 
waiting for a reply, adds, “ he was 
a blacksmith, and with his hammer 
once knocked out the brains of a 
Tax-gatherer”—at the same time 
looking our subject full in the face, to 
discover whether sympathy for the 
departed, or a feeling of self-preser- 
vation preponderates. 

There are, to be sure, a few bright 
moments in the practice of our Tax- 
gatherer. Some of these may be in 
his visit to a rare old lady, whose 
husband was loyal to the very eye- 
brows, and who was, in some way or 
other, disposed of for the benefit of 
his country—or perhaps her great- 
grandfather was footman at the pal- 
ace, or breeches-maker to one of the 
young princes. These ‘persons are, 
however, we grieve to record ‘it, rare 
as unicorns. Our Tax-gatherer is 
also, in some few places, consulted 
as—next to the newspaper—the 
greatest oracle. Some quiet, lone, 
political widow, who ‘has little else 
to de but to keep her eye on the 
movements of Messrs. Peel, Huskis- 
son, and Canning, holds no mean 
opinion of our subject: this loqua- 
cious dame always dives into the 
very depths of finance, and perforce 
takes our Tax-gatherer along with 
her, After buffeting with him all the 
conflicting billows of our heme and 
foreign policy—after duly touching 
on the price of sugars, the imperial 
measure, and Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, she startles him with this sabtle 
question—* when does he think the 
window-lights will come off?” This 
is a query of some weight, and our 
Tax-gatherer begs leave to defer his 
solution until the next meeting. 
Our officer does not, however, quit 
the widow, without first gallantly ac- 
quiescing in her acute deduction, 
that “ if tobaccos fall, snuff must come 
down.” 

Yet, ‘what are these “few blissful 
moments of relaxation compared to 
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the many days of hard enduring of 
our Tax-gatherer! What, if fora 
brief—alas! how brief—space his 
mental eye reposes, on what Mr. 
Burke calls “ the soft green of the 
soul,” displayed by meek and pla- 
cable woman, what “ antries vast” 
he meets with in the ruder sex ! How 
his loyalty is shocked and jarred by 
base and disaffected comparisons ! 
One customer, whose knocker our 
Tax-gatherer could swear to, even to 
the minutest scratch or perforation, 
having many a time surveyed it for 
fifteen minutes in a shower, shocks, 
beyond expression, the patriotism of 
his official visitor. He declares, 
whilst bringing forth his rate by six- 
pences, that, “for his part, ke is al- 
ways paying—he knows not where 
the money goes to:” he then, with 
agroan and much physical determi- 
nation, thrusts the receipt into his 
fob ; and then concludes his homily, 
by declaring that “he hears Ameri- 
ca is very prettily governed for five 
hundred a year, and potatoes are 
just as dear there as in England.” 
These, and a thousand like these, 
are what our man of the little book 
is doomed to suffer. 

It may be urged, that we have en- 
dowed our Tax-gatherer with too 
much meekness—that he is a collec- 
tor for a romantic tale—and that our 
real, mundane, gaitered—(he mostly 
wears gaiters)—Tax-gatherer, is of 
a more repelling and dogmatic kind. 
Is it to be wondered at if, in the end, 
he really become so? Let the above 
narrated exigencies account for the 
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transition. If a man’s heart be 
soft as the back of a glow-worm, 
there are buffetings and affronts 
which will render it repulsive as the 
mail of the armadillo ; if the features 
of the young Tax-gatherer display 
candour and good-nature, can we 
wonder if the cheeks of the more 
experienced collector be wholly of- 
ficial; be, in fact, like the royal 
arms, adorned with a Dicu et mon 
Droit? Verily, Tax-gatherers are 
not the folks that carry away the en- 
viable posts of this world. 

We trust we have done some little 
service to the Tax-gatherer. And 
yet, perbaps, we may not be alto- 
gether considered a candid advocate, 
being a housekeeper of twenty year’s 
standing, and the parent of ten small 
children. 

We will conclude by repeat- 
ing, that a Tax-gatherer is to be 
compassionated. In the metropolis, 
indeed, and in large cities, his fate 
may be more endurable ; but in a 
provincial district, where he calls on 
every inhabitant, it is an employ- 
ment not befitting mere mortal bones 
and sinews. We have said, that a 
Tax-gatherer is shunned, and, in a 
manner, generally maltreated ; so 
rooted in us is this opinion, that we 
should hold the man to afford a 
splendid instance of magnanimity and 
absence from vulgar prejudice, who 
could have it indisputably authenti- 
cated, that he ever, during his official 
visit, invited the Tax-gatherer to 
take—wine and cake. 





BIOGRAPHY OF M. MALTE BRUN. 


Pus eminent Geographer was 

born in 1775 in Jutland; he 
was destined by his father, who was 
a clergyman, for the church, andsent 
to the University of Copenhagen to 
study theology; but he occupied him- 
self in writing verses and a theatrical 


journal. Politics seemed to be the 
favourite theme of the young student ; 
and when the minister Count de 


Bernstorfi_ proclaimed the liberty of 
the press in Denmark, and en- 
deavoured to abolish the slavery of 
the Serfs, Malte Brun declared him- 
self the champion of liberal ideas ; 
and while his father protested with 
the nobles against the abolition of 
slavery, the son wrote boldly for the 
liberty of the peasants. His success 
encouraged him to dare more; he 
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joined the party which desired a radi- 
cal change in the government of 
Denmark, and wrote a_ violent 
pamphlet entitled Catechism of the 
Aristocrats. Fearing for his liberty, 
he fled to Sweden ; but finding the 
government did not trouble itself to 
make a state affair of his pamphlet, 
he returned to Denmark, and wrote 
still more violent productions, which 
rendered a second flight necessary. 
He was in his absence condemned 
to perpetual banishment, at the de- 
mand of the Emperor Paul and the 
King of Sweden, who required of the 
Danish court the punishment of the 
Jacobins of the north. He arrived 
at Paris, and the republican soon be- 
came an apostle of the imperial rule 
of Napoleon: as a writer in the 
Journal de VEmpire, he daily be- 
spattered the idol of the day with 
the most extravagant praise; this 
Jasted until the fall of Napoleon, 
when he quitted the Journal de 
VEmpire, tor the Quitidienne, in 
which he had only to change the 
name of Napoleon for that of Louis 
XVIII, to continue in his old style 
of continual admiration. These 
changes of opinion were but too com- 
mon in France during the revolutions 
to which she submitted. But we 
shall not follow him through the 
labyrinth of his political career, in 
which he resembled the dial, which 
marks the hour exactly when the 
sun shines, but leaves no trace of his 
existence when clouds or night veil 
him from mortal eye. 

It is therefore with pleasure we 
turn to M. Malte Brun’s claims on 
society as a Geographer. He pub- 
lished with M. Mentelle a geographi- 
cal work in sixteen volumes, and 
afterwards another alone. Of this 
latter work six volumes are before 
the public ; and we may safely aver, 
that M. Malte Brun was the first who 
treated the subject as a science, and 


his work therefore claims a decided 
superiority over every other. It is 
already known to the English public 
in an elegant translation published 
by Messrs. Longman and Co. of 
London, and Mr. Black of Edin- 
burgh. Unfortunately, the author 
did not live to complete it: the 
seventh volume whieh concludes 
it, was, we believe, nearly ready for 
the press when he died. He had 
just issued a prospectus of this seventh 
volume, and an Abridgment for the 
use of schools, as well as a Treatise 
on Ancient Geography, to be pub- 
lished in 1829; the prospectus is 
dated January 1827; but alas! he 
did not survive even to prevent its 
being an anachronism. 

M. Malte Brun’s learning was con- 
siderable, and his zeal unabated: he 
was of very social habits, and during 
the winter had a regular weekly din- 
ner of the literati of eminence of 
every country. He was extremely 
obliging, and had an excellent heart: 
it was only when he took the pen in 
his hand that he was really méchant ; 
for then he neither s friend nor 
foe; which made him many enemies, 
Though a foreigner, he wrote French 
with an elegance and purity at which 
many Frenchmen never arrive. He 
was the author of many other works, 
but his fame will entirely rest on his 
Précis de la Géography; and we 
trust that it will be concluded with 
the same learned care that presided 
over the preceding voluines. He was 
of late years one of the editors of the 
Journal des Debats; and as the 
French never lose an occasion of 
saying a good thing, coute qui coute, 
the rival papers say he died of sur- 

rise on learning that his colleague 
the Abbé Feletz had been elected 
Member of the Institute. 

He has left an amiable widow and 

two sons to deplore his loss. 
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BATHMENDI. 
A PERSIAN TALE. 


trated himself before the throne of 


ie the reign of a remote king of 
Persia, a merchant of Balsora, 
having become a bankrupt, retired 
withthe wreck of his fortune into the 
province of Kousistan, where he 
bought a little cottage with a field or 
two, Grief, however, preyed so much 
upon his heart, that it was not long 
before he became sensible that his 
end was approaching. He therefore 
called his four sons to his bed-side. 
“ My children,” said he, “ I have no 
other fortune to leave you but this 
cottage, and the knowledge of a very 
important secret. During my opu- 
lent state I found a friend in the ge- 
nius Alzim, who promised me that, 
after my death, he would divide a 
great treasure among you. This ge- 
nius lives some miles off, in the forest 
of Kom. Go and find him : ask him 
for this treasure, but take care not to 

Death did not per- 
mit him to finish the sentence, 

As soon as the four sons had inter- 
red their parent, they went to the 
forest of Kom, and soon found the 
residence of the genius Alzim, who 
kindly received all who came to see 
him, listened to their complaints, and 
gave them money with profusion. But 
his favobrs were granted upon the 
condition that they would blindly fol- 
low the counsel he gave; and he re- 
ceived none into his palace until they 
had taken an oath to that effect. 

This oath did not intimidate the 
three elder sons; but the fourth, 
whose name was Tai, thought the 
ceremony very absurd, He took the 
oath, however, as well as the others ; 
but reflecting on the dangerous con- 
sequences of that indiscreet oath, and 
recollecting that his father, who very 
often visited this palace, had passed 
his life in inconsistencies, he wished, 
without incurring the guilt of perjury, 
to guard against future danger ; and 
while they were leading him to the 
genius, he stopped his ears with fra- 
grant wax. ‘Thus prepared, he pros- 


m. 

Alzim ordered the four sons of his 
old friend to rise ; he embraced them, 
and commanded a large chest to be 
filled with gold. “ This,” says he, 
“is the treasure I have designed for 
you. I shall first divide it among 
you, and then point out to each his 
+= to happiness.” 

ai did not hear what the genius 
said; but he attentively observed 
him, and perceived an air of mali- 
cious satisfaction, that gave rise to 
many reflections. However, he 
gratefully received his part of the 
treasure, 

When Alzim had thus enriched 
them, he said, “ My children, your 
prosperity or adversity depends on 
how soon or how late you happen to 
meet with a certain being called 
Bathmendi, whose name is in every- 
body’s mouth, but who is known by 
very few. I shall whisper to each of 
you where you may find him.” 

Alzim then took aside Bekir, the 
eldest brother. “ My son,” said he, 
“ thou art born of great talents for 
war, The king of Persia has just 
sent an army against the Turks ; go 
with them ; it is in the Persian camp 
thou shalt find Bathmendi.” Bekir 
thanked the genius, and was impa- 
tient to repair to the camp. 

Alzim next beckoned Mesrou, the 
second son. “ Thou art an ingenious 
youth,” said he, “ and blessed with a 
good address ; take the road to Ispa- 
han. It is at court thou must seek 
Bathmendi.” 

To the third brother, whose name 
was Saddir, he said, “ Thou hast a 
fertile imagination; thou shalt be a 
poet. ‘Take the road that leads to 
Agra. Among the wits and ladies 
of that city thou mayst find Bath- 
mendi.” 

Tai came forward in his turn, and, 
prepared with his wax, did not hear 
one syllable of what Alzim said. It 
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was afterwards known that he coun- 
selled him to become a dervise. 

The four brothers thanked the be- 
ficent ‘genius and returned home. 
The three elder thought ef nothing 
but Bathmendi.. Tai took the wax 
from his ears, heard them make the 
different arrangements for their de- 
parture, and propose selling their 
cottage to the first bidder, divid- 
ing the money. ‘Tai begged to be 
the purchaser ; they consented ; he 
divided the price among them, wish- 
ed them all happiness, tenderly em- 
braced them, and was left alone in 
the house. 

Tai was in love with young Ami- 
na, the daughter of a neighbouriag 
farmer. Amina was beautiful and 
virtuous ; she had the care of her fath- 
er’s house, was the comfort of his old 
age, and prayed to heaven for only 
two things ; the first was, long life to 
her father ; and the second, that she 
might one day become the wife of 
Tai. Her prayers were heard, Tai 
asked her father’s consent, and ob- 
tained it. Amina’s father went and 
lived with his son-in-law, and taught 
him the art of making the earth re- 
pay the labours of the husbandman. 
Tai had still a little of his portion 
left; with that he extended the lim- 
its of his fields, and bought a flock. 
The fields proved fertile and produc- 
tive; the fleeces of his flock were 
sold; Tai’s house became the seat 
of plenty ; and as he himself was in- 
dustrious and economical, every year 
added to their income. In the space 
of six years Tai, now father of 
seven beautiful children, the husband 
of a lovely and virtuous wife, son-in- 
law of a healthy and respectable old 
man, and peaceful possessor of nu- 
merous flocks, was the happiest far- 
mer in Kousistan. 

Meanwhile, his three brothers 
were preceeding in quest of Bath- 
mendi, Bekir had arrived in the 
camp of the Persians. He offered 
himself to the grand vizir, who placed 
him in a body of horse. A few days 
after battle was given, and it was a 
bloody one. Bekir did wonders ; he 
saved his general’s life, and killed 
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the commander of the enemy. The 
praises of Bekir were in every one’s 
mouth, The soldiers called him the 
Persian hero, and the vizir raised him 
to the rank of a general officer. “Al- 
zim was right,” said Bekir to himself, 
“ fortune waited for me here; every 
thing assures me I shall meet with 
Bathmendi.”’ 

His glory, and particularly his pre- 
ferment, excited the envy of all his 
rials, They reflected on the mean- 
ness of his extraction, and refused to 
serve under him. Bekir, unhappy in 
the midst of prosperity, was obliged 
to live alone, always on his guard, 
and never safe from some insult or 
affront. He was now regretting the 
time he had been but a common sol. 
dier; when the Turks, with fresh 
troops and a new general, attacked 
the division commanded by Bekir. 
This was what his rivals long wished 
for. He fought like a lion, but was 
neither obeyed nor seconded. In 
vain the soldiers wished to assist him: 
their officers restrained their ardour, 
and only urged them to flight. The 
brave Bekir, deserted, covered with 
wounds, and overpowered by num- 
bers, was taken prisoner. The Turk- 
ish general sent him to Constantino- 
ple, where he was thrown into prison. 
“ Alas!” said he, “ I begin to fear 
that Alzim has deceived me: Bath- 


mendi certainly cannot be here.” 
The war continued fifteen years, and 
Bekir’s rivals prevented an exchange 


of prisoners. He was not enlarged 
till peace was proclaimed. He in- 
stantly repaired to Ispahan, to speak 
to the vizir, whose life he had saved. 
He was three weeks before he could 
see him: at length he obtained an 
audience. Fifteen years’ imprison- 
ment makes a great alteration in the 
person of a fine youth. The vizir 
at first did not know him. At last, 
however, he did remember that 
Bekir had once done him a little 
service, 

“ Yes, yes, my friend, I think I do 
remember you. You are a brave 
man, but the state is greatly exhaust- 
ed ; however, come again, and I shall 
see what I can do.” 
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& Mighty vizir,” said Bekir, “ I am 
destitute of every thing. These fif- 
teen days I must have starved, were 
it not for a soldier of the guards, one 
of my old comrades, who has shared 

is pay with me.” 

“ Indeed! ‘that deserves to be 
mentioned to the emperor. Come 
again; we shall see what we can do 
for you.” 

Bekir returned some time after, 
and found no admittance. He grew 
desperate, and left the palace forever, 
He threw himself down at the foot 
of a tree on the banks of the. river 
Geudron ; there reflecting on the in- 
gratitude of the vizir and his own mis- 
fortunes, his ideas became insupport- 
able. He rose, and was rushing head- 
long to the river, when he found him- 
self caught in the arms of a beggar, 
who, bathing him with his tears, cried 
out, “It is my brother.” Bekir look- 
ed round, and beheld Mesrou. 

The feelings of Bekir and Mesrou 
were reciprocally tender and deli- 
cious. They continued for ‘some 
moments speechless, At last Bekir 
exclaimed, “ And are you, too, un- 
happy, my brother ?” 

“ This,” answered Mesrou, “ is the 
first joyful moment I have known 
since I left you.” 

The two brothers then sat down 
together, and Mesrou thus began to 
relate his adventures. 

“ You remember the day that we 
went to the palace of Alzim. That 
treacherous genius told me I should 
find Bathmendi at court. I followed 
his fatal counsel, and soon arrived at 
Ispahan. There I became acquainted 
with a young female slave who be- 
longed to the mistress of the grand 
Vizir’s first secretary. This slave 
loved me, and introduced me to her 
mistress, who took me to live with 
her, and made me pass for her young- 
er brother, The younger brother 
Was soon presented to the vizir, and 
obtained a place in the palace. 

“T thought myself now on the right 
road, and determined to proceed as I 
had begun. I turned my battery 
against the superannuated sultaness 
dowager. She took as great a liking 
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for me as wy first mistress, and 
through her means the sophi refused 
me nothing. I arrived at the first 
honours of the empire. 

** But in the midst of my glory I 
was astonished I never met with 
Bathmendi. That idea embittered 
all my pleasures. ‘The older the sul- 
taness grew the more she tormented 
me. Anger, reproaches, quarrels, 
and then tears, and a fondness a 
thousand times worse than her fury, 
were the natural consequences. On 
the other hand, my situation raised 
powerful enemies. If I gavea place 
away one mouth thanked me for it, 
while millions were open to curse me. 
I was the cause of every disaster that 
happened: what good was done was 
imputed to the king, all the evil to 
me. The people detested me; the 
king began to look coolly on me: 
the sultaness mother was the torment 
of my life, and I thought Bathmendi 
never meant to come near me. 

The king’s passion for a young 
Mingrelian completed my misfortune. 
The whole court:turned to her, hop- 
ing the mistress might ruin the fa- 
vourite. I endeavoured to save my- 
self by forming a connection with 
the Mingrelian, and flattering the so- 

hi in his love: but it grew tog vio- 
ent; he resolved to marry her. The 
sultaness mother swore, that if I did 
not prevent the marriage I should be 
assassinated the very next day, for 
her power was at an end ifthe young 
king married. On the other hand, 
the Mingrelian assured me, that if I 
did not promote the marriage, and 
effect it the next day, she would 
cause me to be strangled. My situ- 
ation was terrible: I had either to 
choose the dagger, the silk cord, or 
flight. I fixed upon the latter, and 
fled in this disguise with a great ma- 
ny diamonds, which will enable us to 
live in some corner of Hindostan, 
far from sultanesses, Mingrelians, 
and courts.” 

Bekir then told Mesrou his adven- 
tures, and they both thought that the 
best thing they could do was to go 
to their brother Tai, where their dia- 
monds would make them comfortable 
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the rest of their fives. Accordingly 
they took the road that led xt 
way; and travelled many days with- 
out meeting with any remarkable oc- 
currence. 

As they were crossing the province 
of Tarsistan, towards the evening 
they arrived at a small village, where 
they intended to pass the night. It 
was a festival. When they entered 
the village they saw a great number 
of peasants’ children, ill clothed, 
walking before a kind of clerk. The 
two brothers passing by looked at 
him, and beheld their brother Saddir. 
They flew to each other with inex- 
pressible surprise and joy. 

“ What!” said Bekir, “ is it thus 
they reward genius ?” 

“* Yes,” said Saddir coolly ; “ just 
as they reward valour.” He then 
took his brothers to a poor hut, 
where he prepared a litile rice for 
their supper, and afterwards told 
them his story. 

“ The genius Alzim advised me to 
seek the chimerical Bathmendi in the 
great city of Agra, among the ladies 
and wits. I arrived in Agra, and 


before I made niy appearance I was 
desirous of paving the way by the 
publication of an immortal work. In 
the space of one month the work 


came out. It was a complete course 
of the sciences, in one small neat vol- 
ume of sixty pages, divided into chap- 
ters, each chapter containing a tale, 
and every tale a science. 

“« My book had prodigious success, 
and I was universally admired and 
courted. Every thing I said, whe- 
ther I meant it or not, was replete 
with wit and weighty meaning. The 
sultana herself wrote me a letter, as 
well as she could, ordering me to 
court. 

“ Come, come, said I to myself, 
Alzim has not deceived me: my glo- 
ry is immortal: I shall certainly find 
Bathmendi at court. 

“I was there received with every 
possible demonstration of joy. The 
sultana presented me to the emperor, 
admitted me to her parties, asked me 
for every production of my muse, 
and assured me she would ever be 
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my friend, On my part, my grati- 
tude was awakened, and I promised 
to spend my life in singing her praises, 

**} now thought I was upon the 
point of meeting with Bathmendi, 
when my patroness quarrelled with 
the vizir for a | ars that he refused 
to give at her desire to the son of her 
pastrycook. The favourite flew to 
me, and begged I would lash the 
minister in the most virulent manner, 
Idid so: I wrote a tolerable good 
satire, and it was in every body's 
hands. 

“ The vizir easily found out who 
was the author. He went to the sul- 
tana with the commission she had 
solicited, and, over and above, an 
order on the treasury for one hun- 
dred thousand dorkmans. He asked 
no other return than leave to have 
me strangled ina dungeon. ‘ That’s 
a trifle,’ answered the sultana; ‘I 
shall this instant send for that inso- 
lent fellow, who durst make free with 
your name when I had expressly for- 
bidden him.’ 

“Fortunately for me, one of the 
sultana’s slaves was present at the 
conversation; he came and told me 
what had passed, and I had just time 
engneh to escape. 

ince that time I have travelled 
over all Hindostan. For subsistence 
I wrote a variety of works, for which 
I was but ill rewarded, and which 
enabled me barely to exist. Tired 
at length of instructing the world, I 
preferred teaching little cottagers to 
read, and I got to be the village 
clerk, where I eat my brown bread, 
aad never think of Bathmendi.” 

“* Tt is in your power now to leave 
it,” said Mesrou. “I have saved 
some diamonds, which, when sold, 
will support us all in Kousistan in an 
easy and unambitious manner.”— 
They soon persuaded Saddir, and 
all three set off for Kousistan. 

They were now at their last day’s 
journey, and very near the little 
mansion of Tai, when on a sudden a 
gang of robbers sprung from among 
the rocks on the side of the road, 
surrounded our three travellers, and 
commanded them to strip. Bekir 
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was going tO offer resistance, but 
three of the banditti holding their 

at his heart, tore away his 
clothes, while the other associates 
did as much to the other two, and 
left them all as naked as when they 
came into the world. 

It was dark night ; the unfortunate 
brothers hastened towards the house 
of Tai. They arrived: the sight 
cost them some tears. They stood 
at the door: they were afraid to 
knock, At last, through a chink in 
the window-shutters, Bekir looked 
in, and saw, in a neat furnished room, 
his brother Tai in the middle of sev- 
enteen children, who were all laugh- 
ing and prattling together. Tai had 
on his right hand his wife Amina, 
feeding ber zeanies child: and on 
the left a little old man, who was 
pouring wine into Tai’s cup. Bekir 
could no longer refrain from telling 
his brothers. They knocked at the 
door. A servant opened it, and 
cried out on seeing three naked men. 
Tai ran to see what was the matter, 
The brothers all flew into his arms, 
and bathed him with their tears. Tai, 
alarmed at first, soon knew their 
voices, and embraced them. Amina 
flew to the door too, but returned 
with her girls from the sight of the 
naked men, All was in movement 
except the little old man, who did 
not stir from the table. 

Tai got clothes for his brothers, 
and introduced them to his wife and 
children : they were overjoyed. 

“Ah!” said Bekir, “this is true 
felicity: this sight repays us for all 


our misfortunes—it surpasses all our 
former glory. lag! brother, since 
we left you we have done nothing 
but pass from one woe to another, 
and never could find that Bathmendi 
we were in pursuit of.” 

“ That is very true,” said the little 
old man, who still sat at table. “* How 
could you find me, who have never 


once left this spot ?” 

** What art thou, then ?” x 

“Tam Bathmendi,” rejoined the 
old man, and during fifteen’ years 
have never left this house but one 
day, and that was when Amina’s 
father died, but I soon came back 
again. Ask this family if they know 
my name. It is in your. power, too, 
bold adventurers, to know me. You 
may be acquainted with me if you 
pad and if you do not I care not. 

arn to be moderate, and we shall 
soon be friends.” Saying this, he 
rose, kissed the children, smiled on 
Tai and Amina, and went to wait 
for them in their chambers. 

The next day Tai showed his 
riches to his three brothers. Bekir 
immediately commenced husband- 
man, took the spade in hand, and 
was the first with whom Bathmendi 
was pleased. Mesrou, who had been 
prime minister, was made the first 
shepherd of the farm; and the poet 
was sent to market, to employ his 
eloquence in the sale of corn, wool, 
and milk, and was as useful as the 
rest. {n six months Bathmendi was 
pleased with them all, and their days 
flowed sweetly on in the bosom of 
Happiness.* 
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4 TRADITION OF THE WESTERN HIGHLANDS. 


HE Mac-Ians, or Johnsons, of 
Ardnamurchan, were descend- 
ed from John, a younger son of 
£neas or Angus More, King of the 
Isles, the fourth in descent and cus- 
cession from Somerled. The an- 


cient lords of the district of Ardnam- 
urchan were surnamed Cennals, and 
were thus distinguished in the days 
of Saint Colomba, as appears from 
his life by Adamnanus. 

The Conna!s having failed in the 





* In the Persian , Bathmendi signi 


t The son of John’s son. The chief is called the Son, and the cadeta the Son’s sons, to this 


day, in the Highlands. 
13 ATHENEUM, VOL. 7, 2d. series. 
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male line, a confidential n in 
their service, perceiving that much 
contention was likely to arise about 
the i of the heiress, wisely 
resolved on securing his own interest 
by negociating a treaty of marriage 
between his young mistress and John, 
the son of the great and powerful 
chief of the Macdonalds, though he 

as aware that her own inclination led 

avery different person, This politic 
Caledonian was named Ernin Cle- 
rich, or Edmund the Clerk; and 
though his offspring assumed the 
name of Macdonald, they are still 
distinguished for prudence and ad- 
dress, afier the lapse of more than 
five hundred years. 

John erected a castle of very con- 


siderable dimensions, the walls of 


which are perfectly entire at this 
day : it stands at the western extremi- 
ty of the Sound of Mall, and is well 
known to travellers under the appella- 
tion of Mingary Castle. 

The tribe of Mac-lans of Ard- 
namurchan, so termed to distinguish 
them from those of Glenco, who bore 
the same patronymic, became numer- 
ous and powerful, and in process of 
time were considered among the most 
warlike and turbulent septs in the 
western Highlands. The heads of 
the elder branches of the Macdonalds 
being dead, and several of their 
heirs being under -age, this family at 
one time made an attempt to usurp 
the crowo of the Isles, to which they 
had very nearly forced their way, by 
various artifices not reputed very lau- 
dable. The contest came at last to 
an issue in the field, and a bloody 
battle was fought between the par- 
ties at Craiginairigid, in Glendrein, 
by ancient chroniclers called the con- 
flict of the Silver-rock. It is said 
that four-and-twenty chiefs in coats 
of mail fought on this occasion, at 
the heads of their various clans, and 
the slaughter was very considerable, 

. as the cairns seem still to attest. 
The Mac-Ians were defeated after a 
very hard ‘struggle; and the loss 
which they suffered was so severe, 

“that they never again recovered their 
influence. This happened in the 
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very beginning of the fifteenth cep. 
tury. 

A considerable time afterwards, 
the young chieftain of Ardnamurchay 
eloped with a daughter of Maciezp, 
and conveyed her to his casile iy 
safety, though warmly pursued. Like 
many modern martiages concluded 
in Gretna Green, this turned out by 
no means a happy one. The lady 
was very anxious to have a proper 
dowry settled upon her, and Mac-vic- 
Tan at length told ber that he would 
give her all the land which she could 
see from a very high piece of grounl 
which he mentioned, if that would 
satisfy her, The lady cheerfully en- 
braced his offer, and he conducted 
her to the specified spot, accon- 
panied by witnesses; but, to her 
— mortification, she found that 

er view did not in any direction ex- 
tend a bow-shot. The stone on 
which she stood is still pointed out, 
and the valley is distinguished by the 
appellation of “ the Lady’s dowry” 
at this day. 

The lady was determined to be 
revenged ; and what will not disap- 
pointed ambition do! She taughta 
tame raven, which she kept as a pet, 
to express some words not the most 
pleasant to the Laird of Ardnamur- 
chan. He was a keen sportsman, 
though sometimes very unsuccessful, 
His mother’s name was Eva ; and one 
day when he came home empty 
handed, the raven met him in the 
court of the castle, and to his no litie 
surprise called out—‘ Eva’s son has 
had no sport! Eva’s son has had no 
sport!” “ A blessing on thee; but 
a curse on thy teacher!” said the 
angry chieftain. His wife met him 
sneering, and he unfortunately insult- 
ed her—he pulled her nose ; a treat- 
ment which she appears to have de- 
served. These circumstances, tti- 
fling as they may seem, were produc- 
tive of very unhappy consequences. 
Long and bloody feuds between the 
Mac-Ians and Macleans took their 
origin from these events; and many 
a widow and orphan lamented the 
chattering of the raven. 
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ANECDOTES, 


{ELECTED FROM THE EARL OF BRIDGEWATER’S FAMILY ANECDOTES ; PRINTED FOR, 
PRIVATE CIRCULATION.* 


KNOW but one instance in which 

James the Second made a reply 
of wit and humour: after King Wik 
liam had landed, it was announced to 
James the Second, Sire, such a great 
lord has left you, and is gone over to 
King William. Prince George of 
Denmark exclaimed, Est-il possible / 
Again was announced to James the 
Second, that another great lord had 
had gone over to King William. 
Est-l possible! again exclaimed 
Prince George of Denmark: and so 
he did, always exclaiming Est-il pos- 
sible’ upon the defection of every 
great lord from James the Second. 
Atlength Prince George of Den- 
mark left James the Second; and 
when his defection was announced 
to James the Second, James the Se- 
cond said, What! is Est-il possible / 
gone too! 

Dr. Buckler, upon my leading the 
conversation to Blackstone, spoke to 
me much about him. He always re- 
presented him to me as cold and 
phlegmatic. Much of that part of 
his Commentaries that regards the 
laws of England, he told me, which 
Blackstone wrote in the morning be- 
fore dinner, he found, upon revision 
after dinner, to require little or no 
alteration: but such parts of his 
Commentaries as are occupied by 
belles-lettres, or such as relate to the 
history of the laws of England, (as, 
for instance, the first chapter of In- 
troduction, or the last chapters,) 
which he wrote in the morning be- 


' fore dinner, never could please him, 


on coming to revise them after din- 
ner, when he retired from the “‘ com- 
mon room.” He then scratched his 
pen here and there through several 
lines, and wrote them afresh, or ob- 


literated them entirely. He altered, 
orrected, and amended, these chap- 
ters, to that form which they now 
bear. 

My family connexion with John, 
the great Duke of Marlborough, has 
put me into possession of some tra- 
ditional anecdotes concerning him, 
which are known but to few. 

The Earl of Peterborough com- 
manded in Spain and in Portugal, the 
Duke of Marlborough in Germany, 
&c. Lord Peterborough obtained 
the supplies of which he stood in 
need, thriftily, tardily, difficultly ; to 
the duke was given whatever he de- 
sired, easily, speedily: in his service 
ran readily the court, the parliament, 
the ministry, the public opinion. 
One day, upon Lord Peterborough’s 
temporary return, finding all his 
posals, projects, recommendations 
taken ad referendum, and much dis- 
gusted withal, he threw himself into a 
sedan chair, drew the curtains at the 
sides as well as in front, in order to 
hide himself, that he might not be 
known or seen: the populace took 
up an idea that the person in the chair 
was the Duke of Marlborough : they 
gathered around it—‘* God bless the 
Duke of Marlborough !—God bless 
the Duke of Marlborough!” “ Gen- 
tlemen,” said Lord Peterborough, 
pushing down one of the windows, 
TI am not the Duke of Marlborough.” 
— Oh, yes,” said a spokesman of 
the multitude, “ you are the Duke of 
Marlborough; we know you well 
enough.” —“ Gentlemen,” said Lord 
Peterborough, “I am not the Duke 
Marlborough. Let me down,” he 
called out to his chairmen ;—got out 
of the chair, and now standing: “I 
am not the Duke of Marlborough, I 





* The noble Earl is chiefly resident in Paris ; and many of our readers may have heard or 
read of him. At all events, these eccentric recollections and anecdotes of remarkable persons 


cannot fail to be an 


agreeable feature in our Journal, derived as the are from so competent an 
authority. Lord B.’s rank afforded him peculiar opportunities for obtaini 


such information ; 


and his fine folio volume whence they are taken, will probably be as much prized for them ag 
for its rarity, though some of them are not altogether pew. 
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tell you; and I will give you two 
convincing proofs that I am not : one 
is, that I have but a single guinea,” 
end he turned his pockets inside out; 
“the other is, that I give it to you ;” 
and he threw it among them. 

Upon the eve of a great pitched 
battle, which was to be fought the en- 
suing morning, under the united com- 
mand of the Duke of Marlborough and 
Francis Eugene of Savoy, (usually de- 
mominated Prince Eugene,) Prince 
Eugene came after dinner, by appoint- 
ment, to the Duke of Marlborough, 
and settled with him, as he thought, 
all things relative to the battle of the 
next day. The Duke of Marlborough 
had taken up his head-quarters at a 
small house, which had a little garden 
before it, and a coach-round. Prince 
Eugene was received in great state. 
In driving out of the coach-round, it 
struck Prince Eugene that there was 
one manceuvre he had not notified to 
the duke: “ Drive me back again.” 
He skipt nimbly inte the house ; and 
in the drawing-room, where he had 
beea received, he found the Duke of 
Marlborough perched upon a chair, 


with his handkerchief under his shoes, 
and whiffing out the wax candles of 
the middle — or lustre. 


The Duke of Marlborough when 
he got old, usually passed the even- 
ing in a room which looks upon one 
of the courts of Blenheim House. I 
know the room from long habits, be- 
cause it was that which was appro- 

“ priated to be my bed-chamber, after 
the death of the old Duchess of Bed- 
ford, whenever I came to Blenheim. 
In that room he’ played regularly 
every evening at chess, When he 
was beat, the old man sometimes 
shed tears: “Every one,” he sob- 
bed out; “every one can beat me 
now.” 

A gevtleman who was employed 
in her affairs by Sarah, Duchess of 
Marlborough, after the duke’s death, 
brought her a paper to sign; and the 
duchess testifying, for the moment, a 
reluctance and an inclination to de- 
fer signing, the gentleman seemed 
offended. “ Madam,” said he “ your 
grace may sign with all safety ; Lhave 


read the paper myself: I am sure.” 
“ And I am positive,” said the duch. 
ess, “and that’s better.” 

“ When I was a clerk in Holland, 
at a salary of forty pounds a year,” 
Sam Egerton used to say, “ I had al. 
ways something to give readily in 
alms to the poor; but, now I don't 
know how it is, I can’t put my hand 
in my pocket—the devil, I think, 
holds my hand.” 

Francis Egerton, Duke of Bridge. 
water, never would let any one come 
to him—he always would go to them: 
“For,” said he, “if they come to 
me, they may stay as long as they 
please: if 1 go to them, I can stay 
as long as I please.” 

One morning, when the duke and 
I were at Ashbridge together, and 
standing at one of the windows after 
breakfast, a hack-chaise drove into 
the park across the lawn in front of 
the house. “ What is that?” said 
tle duke. “ It is a post-chaise,” re- 

lied one of his servants, which Lord 
Derunoeth has sent for Plinkey, to 
take him to the king’s kitchen.” 
“ Bid Plinkey,” said the duke, “stay 
at Ashbridge, dress my dinner, and 
not go to the king ;” and, in fact, the 
carriage went back empty. The 
Earl of Dartmouth, at that time, was 
master of the household, The duke 
wrote to him the following letter : 

“ My lord,—I like my cook: I 
will keep him, No endeavours would 
have been made to take him from me, 
; > 

We tried to prevent the duke 
from sending the above letter. He 
replied, “ Lord Dartmouth may in- 
terpret the ‘if’ as he pleases.” 

The duke was a firm friend to his 
country : he willingly contributed his 
quota to every tax that was levied 
to defray its expenses, and even went 
voluntarily beyond what he was un- 
der the necessity of doing; for he 
subscribed one hundred thousand 
pounds to the Loyalty Loan. _He 
supported ministers and the king’s 
government. Once, indeed, he set 
himself against a tax which Mr. Pitt 
had the intention of getting passed: 
upon that tax (the fustian tax), he 
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opposed Mr, Pitt, and beat him, for 
Mr. Pitt withdrew it. Mr, Pitt over 
and over again proposed to the duke 
to let him come to see him, in Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire, during one of 
the summer recesses ; but the duke 
always replied by courtly and com- 
plimeutary phrases and plausible ex- 
cuses; and never would let Mr. Pitt 
come. “He will see,’ said the 
duke to me, as he went in his boat 
along the navigation, “ How rich the 
country is, and will find out some- 
thing in which he may think it will 
bear additivnal taxing.” 

One day, when we were at dinner 
at Himley, the conversation turned 
upon an anecdote that was current 
about old Lord Foley. It was said 
that a servant of his had found couch- 
ed in one of the books of the library, 
an India boud for £1,000, which 
had been hid there, but forgot by old 
Mr. Foley. Instantly this servant 
brought the £1,000 India bond to 
my lord, delivered to him as his pro- 
perty (a trover), upon which Lord 
Foley gave him half-a-crown. “He 


could not,” said Lord Dudley, “give 


him more.” We all stared. “He 
could not,” said Lord Dudley, “ for 
the soul of him.” 

The Earl of Breadalbane was in 
habits of much intimacy with the Duke 
of Rutland. One day, when they 
were together at Belvoir Castle, the 
Duke said to him: “It is so longa 
journey to Taymouth, and then you 
stay there till just the meeting of Par- 
liament : I wish your estates were in 
my county.”—“I should be very 
sorry,” replied Lard Breadalbane ; 
“my estates would almost cover the 
whole county of Rutland: I fear 
your grace would not have many 
acres left for yourself.” 

The Duke of Cumberland fre- 
quently drank a bow! of thick cream 
after breakfast ; and, notwithstanding 
his polite and gentleman-like man- 
ners, he would sit, when it was hot, 
with his two thumbs, one in each 
arm-hole of his opened waistcoat. 
He thought it served to give him 
coolness, and to ease him under his 
Yat and impracticable unwieldiness. 
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When any one told to this Duke 
of Cumberland a very improbable 
story, he heard him with politeness 
and attention: “Can you believe,” 
was said to him, “ what this man has 
told you ?”——“ The gentleman,” said 
the duke, “may believe what he 
pleases; but I hope he will indulge 
me in the same liberty.” 

The Marquis of Stafford (Lord 
Gower) had one peculiarity which 
was not in common with other men, 
that of being able, generally, to go 
to sleep in the day time, when he 
pleased. If any unexpected circum- 
stance happened, in consequence of 
which, according to his estimation, 
he should have to wait, he would sit 
down, close his eyes, and in a few 
minutes he would be asleep. 

When upon the great question 
which government supported, Sir 
Robert Walpole was left in a minori- 
ty, whereby his administration was 
terminated,—the teller for the No’s, 
as he went up to report the numbers 
of the division, vociferated, “ Hoo 
hoop !” intending to apprise the 
house, that “ at length the old fox 
was run down.” 

One day, when Lord Bath told us 
he was going to Longleat, and men- 
tioned the place where he should 
sleep on the road, “ You will not be 
so well there as at home.”—* Yes,” 
said Lord Bath, “but I like an 
inn,”—“ How, can you, master of 
Longleat, and with your house in 
Arlington Street, like an inn ?”—~ 
“ Yes,” said Lord Bath, “I like an 
inn, because they seem always so 
glad to see me.” 

Lord Bath passed for one of the 
wisest men in England. “ When 
one is in opposition,” said he, “ it is 
very easy indeed to know what to 
say ; but when one is minister, it is 
difficult to know what not to say.” 

Once, when I was at Tonbridge 
Wells, Lord Chancellor Loughbo- 
rough said to me, “I never knew 
Lord Bath.”—“ Why,” said I, “ you 
was a minister at the time that he 
also was a minister.”—“ Yes,” said 
he, “ personally ; but I used to go 
to bed before twelve, and Lord Bath 
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never was himself (that is, in the 
plentitude of his faculties and gaiety ) 
till after twelve.” 

It is very well known, that by the 
laws of Eugland the chancellor is 
held to be the guardian of the per- 
sons aud property of all such per- 
sons as are said to be no longer of 
sound mind and good disposing me- 
mory; in fine, to have lost their 
senses. Lord Chancellor Lough- 
borough told me that he ordered to 
be brought to him a man against 
whom his heirs wished to take out a 
statute of lunacy: he examined him 
very attentively, put various ques- 
tions to him, to all of which he made 
most pertinent and apposite answers. 
“This man mad!” thought he; 
‘“ verily, he is one of the ablest men 
I ever met with!” Towards the 
end of his examination, however, 
was put into Lord Loughborough’s 
haud a little scrap of paper, torn 
from a letter on which was written 
with a pencil “ Ezekiel.” This was 
enough for such a shrewd and able 
man as Lord Loughborough. He 
forthwith took his cue. “ What fire 

try,”” said the chancellor, “ is in 
Jenial 17.6 Very fine,” replied the 
man, “especially when read in the 
original Hebrew.”—“ And how well 
iah wrote !”—“ Sarely said the 
man.—“ What a genius, too, was 
Ezekiel !”—“ Do you like him?” 
said the man ; “ I’ll tell you a secret 
—I am Ezekicl !” 

When the Earl of Bradford was 
brought before the chancellor, to be 
examined upon application for a sta- 
tute of lunacy against him, the chan- 
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cellor asked him, “ How many legs 
has a sheep ?”—“ Does your lord- 
ship mean,” answered Lord Brad- 
ford, “ a live sheep, or a dead sheep ?” 
—Is it not the same thing?” said 
the chancellor. “No, my lord,” 
said Lord Bradford, “ there is much 
difference : a sheep may have four 
legs; a dead sheep has only two; 
the two fore legs are shoulders ; but 
there are but two legs of mutton,” 

A fat, puffy, big-wigged little chap 
got up into his desk to read prayers 
te a smali congregation one Friday 
morning, where I was present: the 
clerk was ready in his desk below 
him. The printed book out of which 
the little chap had to read prayers 
was dog-eared, torn, and missing: 
he hunted for it some time; and at 
length called, thinking that the first 
pagé, dog-eared as it was and torn, 
had dropped, and was lying some- 
where by, John! John! what is be- 
come of Almighty and most merciful 
father? I can’t find Him !” 

Mv father sometimes said that he 
knew the length of an old woman’s 
conscience : for he had been told the 
measure. An old woman, who was 
one of the weeders in the garden, 
accosted him one morning, and said, 
“ My lord, there is a great deal of 
red tape in the garden-house ; may 
I take some of it ?”—“ Yes, good 
woman, certainly ; take enough, in 
conscience,” said he. The head- 


-gardener, who afterwards had occa- 


sion for some tape, finding but little 
left, measured the remainder, and 
found the old woman had taken 
thirty feet and about a haif. 
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LITERATURE IN PARIS. 
Amanc the literary projéts of 
the French, we have been attract- 
ed by one ; the prospectus of a Bib- 
liographical Company for the re-im- 
pression of all good national end 
excellent foreign works translated 
into French. 
The motto is extremely well chos- 
en:— 


** Rome dompta le monde, Athenes !’eclaira ; 
Le triomphe a peri, le bienfait restera :—” 


and the prospectus is drawn up ip 
rather a striking style :—witness the 
annexed extract. After praising the 
encouragement given to letters in 
England, the writer observes— 
“The love of books is by no 
means so general in France as in 
England; it is a taste which we ere 
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acquiring ; it has not yet become a 
want; and we c point out a 
number of amiable people, respecta- 
ble merchants, and bankers known 
for their enormous fortunes, and who, 
as if they were only upstarts, do not 
possess a single volume, and have no 
other library than their wine-cellar. 
The time is arriving which will do 
justice on this affront to letters; in 
ten years every man will blush as 
much to be without a library as he 
now blushes to be poor, 

“ A certain prince rallied the good 
king Robert, who joined in the 
church service, on his being able to 
read—a thing quite disgraceful in his 
eyes! ‘An uulettered prince,’ replied 
Robert, ‘is only a crowned ass.’ 
Then, however, the error was par- 
donable, as it reposed on the preju- 
dices of a caste. But that eminent 
persons of the preseut day should 
exclaim against literature, is incon- 
ceivable : we would remind them of 
the edict of the king of England, 
who, to encourage learning in his 
states, declared that the culprit who 
could read should have the benefit 


of clergy, and should not be execut- 


ed. Parents then began to give in- 
struction to their children. ‘ No one 
knows what may happen,’ said they. 
And you, are not you aware, that 
neither exile, captivity, nor solitude 
are insupportable to those that love 
books ? 

“ The French princes have always 
encouraged letters; Charlemagne 
founded a kind of academy; Chil- 
peric was a good grammarian, though 
a bit of a tyrant; St. Louis encour- 
aged learning, and was learned him- 
self. Even Louis XI. and the Sor- 
bonne protected printing in its in- 
fancy against the accusation of magic 
made by the parliament; Francis I. 
wrote passable poetry; Henry IV. 
was not less remarkable for his wit 
than his courage, and the solid pro- 
tection which those two princes 
granted to letters, prepared the age 
of Louis XIV.; Louis XV. was well 
informed ; Louis XVI. still more so, 
he translated Walpole’s Richard II?., 
and wrote with his own hand the in- 
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structions for La Perouse; Louis 
XVIII. immortal by his charter, 
would have been distinguished as a 
man of letters.” 

NEW WHITE PAINT. 

A colour-manufacturer in Derby- 
shire,Eng. by name Duesbury,has dis- 
covered a mode of preparing, from 
the impure native sulphate of barytes, 
or what is commonly known | by 
the name of cawk, heavy spar, pon- 
derous earth, &c., which is found in 
several parts of England ia large 
quantities, a material, to be employed 
asa substitute for white lead in paint- 
ing, which material, when prepared 
according to a process for which he 
has obtained a patent, is found not 
to be susceptible of decomposition, 
or of changing its hue in situations 
which are exposed to damp or sul- 
phurous effluvia. It is, however, 
more particularly designed for wa- 
ter colour than for oil, and when 
employed on flatted or distempered 
walls, and as the ground washes, or 
in the patterns of printed paper 
hangings, it is found to be a constant 
white, that is, to retain its snowy 
hue, unimpaired and unaffected by 
any chemical action.to which a hu- 
mid atmosphere might expese it. 

SPECIFIC GRAVITIES. 

Professor Leslie, of Edinburgh, 
having invented an extremely deli- 
cate apparatus for ascertaining the 
specific gravity of powders, has de- 
duced the following novel results, 
which have been communicated to 
the public through the medium of 
the Scotsman newspaper. Charcoal, 
which, from its porosity, is so light, 
that its specific gravity as assigned 
in books is agen 2 under 0°5, less 
than half the weight of water, or 
one-seventh the weight of diamond, 
taken in powder, by the above in- 
strument, exceeds that of diamond, 
is one-half greater than that. of 
whinstone, and is of course more 
than seven times heavier than has 
generally been supposed. Mahoga- 
ny bras usually been estimated — at 
1°36; but mahogany saw-dust proves 
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by the instrument to be 1-68. Wheat 
flour is 1:36; pounded sugar 1°83 ; 
and common salt 2°15: the latter 
agrees very accurately with the com- 
mon estimate. Writing paper rolled 
hard by the hand had a specific gra- 
vity of 1°78, the solid matter present 
being less than one-third of the 
space it apparently filled. One of 
the most remarkable results with an 
apparently very light specimen of 
v ic ashes, which was found to 
have a specific gravity of 4°4: these 
results are, however, given as ap- 
proximations merely by the first in- 
strument constructed. 
IMPROVED MELTING POTS. 

The last volume of the Transac- 
tions of the Society of Arts contains 
the following direction for tlie com- 
position of melting pots, which wiil 
bear a higher degree of heat than 
others without softeniag, and will 
therefore deliver the iron in a more 
fluid state than the best Birmingham 
pots, Take two parts of fiae ground 
raw Stourbridge clay, and one part 
of the hardest gas coke, previously 
palverized and sifted through a sieve 
of one-eighth of an inch mesh ; if the 
coke be ground fine, the pots are 
very apt to crack. Mix the ingredi- 
ents together with a proper quantity 
of water, and tread the mass well : 
the pot is then moulded by hand 
on a wooden block. 


FIGURE OF THE EARTH. 

Mr. Ivory, whose name will ever 
be associated with those of the first 
mathematicians of which Europe can 
boast, has inserted in the Philosophi- 
cal Journal a paper on this subject, 
of which the following is an abstract. 
The number of stations at which ex- 
periments with the pendulum for 
ascertaining the figure of the earth 
have been made, is now thirty-nine : 
of these, twenty-eight concur in giv- 
ing the same ellipticity ;4,;, with 
very small discrepancies ; bot, if ‘we 


take the whole indiscriminately, and 
make certain combinations of them, 
we may obtain any ellipticity we 


choose, Now if it can hereafter be 
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indisputably proved by experimenis, 
so conducted that it shall be impossi- 
ble to entertain a doubt of the cor- 
rectness of the results, that inequali- 
ties so great as the present experi- 
ments indicate take place in the dis- 
tribution of gravity, we can hope to 
gain little in point of accuracy by 
employing the pendulum for investi- 
gating the figure of the earth. This 
objection of Mr. Ivory’s to the use 
of the pendulum for the determina- 
tion of the earth’s ellipticity is con- 
siderably strengthened by the una- 
voidable physical and mechanical 
difficulties which must ever stand in 
the way of ascertaining such very 
minute quantities as enter into the 
elements of this calculation. 


A WISE JURY. 

Some few years ago a culprit was 
tried in a mayor’s court for an offence, 
of which, though he seemed undoubt- 
edly guilty, his worship recommend- 
ed the ofiender to the jury, on ac- 
count of his good character. After 
some deliberation, the foreman got 
up and thus addressed the mayor :— 
* May it please your worshiptul, we 
find the prisoner guilty, but in con- 
tenance of your worship’s exception- 
able good character, we acquit him.” 


BEAUTY. 

Beauty without the charms of wit 
and language, is of no great force; 
and if it make any conquests, it is 
after the manrer of those brave gen- 
erals, who quickly subdue a province 
but know not how to keep it: the 
empire of the fair is at least as much 
maintained by the charms of wit, as 
by those of the face. These are 
two sorts of graces that stand in 
need of one another, and mutually 
perform good offices to each other. 
Some insipid and ridiculous dis- 
courses would be extremely distaste- 
ful, if the beauty of the person did 


not lend to them | know not what 


charms to adorn them: and some 
beauties of the body would make no 
impression, if they did not borrow 
charms from the graces of the mind. 
—Bayle’s Hist. Dict. 





